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DEFEND ABORTION RIGHTS! 


On April 9, over a half a million people marched in Washington in 
support of the right to choose abortion. The Supreme Court is ex- 
pected to announce its decision in Webster v. Reproductive Rights in 
June. The Bush administration is asking the court to reverse the Roe 
v. Wade decision which prevents federal and state governments from 
banning abortions. Terry from New York claims the contingent she 
marched in, the ACT/UP contingent, was the rowdiest one of all. 

Protests defending abortion clinics from Operation Rescue harass- 
ment have occurred in several cities in past months, including De- 
troit, Los Angeles and the-SF Bay area. In Oakland, for instance, on 
March 11, 200-300 people very successfully defended a clinic despite 
short notice. A surprise attack in nearby Walnut Creek on April 28, 
however, caught pro-choice defenders off-guard and Operation Res- 
cue vigilantes were able to invade a clinic, forcing the staff to protect 


- Clients in a back room. 


On Saturday, April 29, hundreds defended two clinics in Sacramen- 
to. The night before in Fremont, at the Operation Rescue prep meet- 
ing for the Sacramento action, noxious smells, apparently from liquid 
spilled on the floor, disrupted the meeting, which was later recon- 
vened in another room: Three women from the Oakland-San Francis- 
co area were charged with the deed; two of them, members of the 
Oakland anarchist community, spent the weekend in jail before being 
released. The two, sisters named Nissa and Sunshine, were nicknamed 
“The Devil Twins" during their stay at Santa Rita Correctional Facility as 


_a tribute to the dastardliness of their alleged criminal act. Most re- 
cently, on May 13, about 300 people kept a Redwood City, California 
clinic completly open and functioning in the face of a “Mother's Day" 


all-women's action by Operation Rescue. 


One person | spoke to who had attended several operation Rescue 


meetings in northern Ce mn ia 


~ right groups are } a e E. TV EE OM 

; tion Rescue front group, he said, appeared on the television show of i 
Klan leader Tom Metzger. In Sacramento, one Operation Rescue man — 

_ shouted at a Black woman entering one of the targeted clinics, 

"That's all right, you can have an abortion— we have enough of your 


color.” 


SECCION 
EN ESPANOL 


— WF 


Moses Mayekiso Acquitted 


On April 24, in South Africa, Moses Maye- 
kiso and five other anti-apartheid activists 
were freed. This ended an important 18 
month-long trial. In the courtroom, the 
crowd called “Amandla!” (power) and 
danced in the streets in front of the riot 
police. The defendants included Mayeki- 
so's brother Mzwanele, Paul Tshabala, 
Richard Mdakane, and Obed Bapela. 

These activists were accused of the 
“crime” of building the self-organization 
of Alexandra Township, a Black communi- 
ty inside Johannesburg. The Alexandra 
Action Committee had formed “organs of 
popular power"—street committees with 
elected block representatives. The com- 
mittees had organized residents to pro- 
vide needed:services for themselves, 
such as latrines and child care centers, as 
well as people's courts. They had organ- 
izedarent strike. Mayekiso is also the gen- 
eral secretary of the large National Union 
of Metal Workers. 

The Black militants were set free by alib- 
eral judge, PJ. van der Walt. He said that 
South Africa is "a very strange society." 
Forming “alternative structures” in the 
townships, he ruled, was not illegal or 
“treasonous,” as the prosecutor had 
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claimed: Instead it was justified due to a 
lack of public services and to the corrupt 
Black stooges who ran the “official” gov- 
ernment. This ruling was a blow to the 
government. However, the judge also 
ruled that violence is not a necessary ele- 
ment for a conviction of treason. That 
landmark ruling will make it easier in the 
future for the government to jail other 
activists. 


An international campaign was an im- . 
portant element in this victory. U.S. activ- 
ists, including RSLers, participated in pres- 
suring the South African government. 
Khola Mayekiso, Moses’ wife, toured the 
U.S. under United Auto Workers’ sponsor- 
ship. The UAW also helped to send agroup 
of prominent U.S. lawyers and judges to 
observe the trial in South Africa. 

At a victory rally, Mayekiso said, “It is a. 
big victory for the working class of South 


-Africa because the aim of the working 


Class is to end apartheid. We built demo- 
cratic structures that can assure account- 
ability, democracy, and that the leaders 
can't go loose from the masses. Today we 
are partly free, a little more free.” 

— WP 


NEWS irom SOVIET BLOC sere 


Capitalists Teach Violence 


By RON TABER 


O N APRIL 19, a ‘‘posse”’ of Black 
and Latin teenagers from Harlem 
attacked and raped a white 28-year-old 
investment banker, while she was jog- 
ging in the northern part of New York’s 
Central Park. As of this writing, the vic- 
tim, while greatly improved, remains in 
critical condition and may well suffer. 
permanent brain damage. 

In the aftermath of this crime, the 
mass media and many local big shots 
have further inflamed the racial climate 
in this already racially-polarized city. 
Real estate speculator, slumlord and 
gambling casino owner Donald Trump 
took out full page ads in city newspapers 


calling for the death penalty for the kids 
responsible for the crime. 

It is certainly worth analyzing the hor- 
rendous beating and rape these teenag- 
ers inflicted, but Trump and the other 
inciters of racial bigotry are self-serving- 
ly pointing the finger in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

Yes, the teenagers responsible for the 
outrage are definitely messed up, but 
why are they messed up? Why are they 
so brutalized, and how did they learn the 
kind of behavior they demonstrated? 
While these kids certainly exercised a de- 
gree of initiative (that is, they are respon- 
sible for what they’ve done), they are 
not so creative as to have thought up 
their crime entirely by themselves. Here 


are some of the factors that stimulated 


their imagination. 
1. The ruling class of the United 
States is very violent. And in the past 


decade it has become even more violent 


than ever. Weapons and violence appear 
to be the ruling class’s solution to most 
problems. If you don’t like what’s going 
on in some country (such as Grenada), 
send in the troops. If you want to bribe 


‘some government, send it some guns. 


Given this, is it surprising that many 
young people coming of age today re- 
sort to violence? 


2. The other side of the ruling class’s - 


infatuation with guns is its low valuation 
of human life. Arms spending is paid for 
by cutting vital social programs, allow- 
ing the environment and the country’s 


_ infrastructure to rot and pretending that 


untrammelled economic growth will 
solve all our problems. This message 
translates into more colloquial lan- 
guage: human life is cheap. Let people 
die in the streets as long as the capitalists 
can make a profit. Is it any wonder that 
the country’s youth today undervalue 

human life, probably even their own? 
3. Whatever hypocrites like George 
Bush say to get themselves elected or to 
disorient the public, the supreme value 
of this country is power. If you have 
power, you are somebody. If you don’t, 
you are nobody. The country does not- 
respect achievement and ability, decency 
and love; it respects the ability to bully 
and intimidate, to manipulate and fool. 
Is it therefore so odd that some young 
(Continued on page 14) 


For 12 days in April and May, students in New York's City University system 
struck, sat-in and closed down several campuses in protest against tuition in- 
creases. Gov. Mario Cuomo had called for the $200 increases—from the pres- 


ent levels of $1,250 a year in the CUNY system and $1,350 in the State Universi- 
ty system—in order to close a multimillion dollar budget gap. Tuition was free 
until the 1970s, and since then has risen steadily. CUNY is traditionally the road 
to higher education for working-class youth in New York. Students saw rolling 
back the increase as a way to defend this tradition. 

Protests began on April 22 with a sit-in at City College, and spread to Hunter, 
John Jay, and seven other campuses. The majority of protestors and nearly all 
leaders were Black or Hispanic— reflecting the population at many CUNY cam- 
puses—but white students were fully in support. On May 2, when Cuomo was 
due to either allow or veto the increases, thousands of students marched 
through midtown New York for hours, tying up traffic as cops watched help- 
lessly. That night Cuomo vetoed the increases, but the sit-ins went on for an- 
other three days until an amnesty was negotiated. Even then, signs appeared 
on CUNY Campuses saying “The fat lady hasn't sung yet” —the opera isn't over. 
The longer struggle to force the Legislature to close the budget gap without 
taking the money from other social programs for poor people is just begin- 
ning. —CH 


Striking students at Manhattan Community College block scab. 


Occupying a corridor of the Starr Education Center at Ferris State 
University. 
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Since mid-April, Michigan campuses have been hit by a series of protests by 


Black students. The first occurred on April 12 in Detroit when over 100 Black 
de e State University's student services center..Theik 


ded Increased hiring of Black faculty, additional scholal 


DU Ns 
demands incl 


nip pro- — 


grams for Black students and a complete reversal of policies whittling away at 
the Center for Black Studies—into a commitment to transform it into a full 


academic department. 


After 11 days of occupation and significant support from the Black commu- 
nity, including Mayor Coleman Young, establishment church, labor and Demo- 
cratic Party figures, university officials conceded victory to the students. Ne- 
gotiations yielded $472,000 for the 1989-90 academic year to create a Depart- 
ment of African Studies (in contrast, the 1988-89 budget for the Center for 
Black Studies was only $163,000), the creation of 10 full-time scholarships and 
an increase of Black faculty from the current 99 to 113 over the next three 
years. Several other demands, including the recognition of the Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr.'s birthday as a holiday, were also granted. 

in the wake of the Wayne State University protest, 60 students occupied a. 
building a Ferris State University in Big Rapids, Michigan, with demands similar 
to those at Wayne State. After four days, a settlement was announced, with 
$407,000 being earmarked for minority programs. Only 460 out of Ferris State's 


11,792 students are Black. 


As of this writing, an ongoing sit-in at Michigan State University has grown 
from 100 to 300 students. Black students’ demands here focus on the universi- 
ty taking more of a role in challenging the racist atmosphere on the East Lans- 
ing campus. MSU had seen earlier protests by students and parents over racist 


incidents on campus. : 


A protest also occurred at Highland Park Community College in Detroit's 


Black enclave of Highland Park. 


The groundwork for the occupation at Wayne State was set earlier when 300 
angry Black students marched on the offices of the South End, the campus 
newspaper, protesting a cartoon published in the paper. The cartoon, pub- 
lished by the South End's white editors, had meant to lampoon Black authori- 
tarian school principal Joe Clark, but it made light of the whole issue of vio- 


public apology and retraction. 


_ lence in the inner city schools and against Blacks in general. The editor made a 
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Build the Anarchist Movement! 


By WILLIAM FALK 


Te PAST MARCH, the Central 
Committee of the Revolutionary 
Socialist League met to discuss the or- 
ganization’s future plans and activities. 

It voted to recommend that the or- 
ganization disband itself at a national 
convention to be held sometime in the 
fall of this year. The CC also voted to 
recommend that we continue to pursue 
discussions with interested activists in 
the libertarian/anti-authoritarian/anar- 
chist milieu toward the establishment of 
a national anarchist newspaper, to 
which interested members of the RSL 
could contribute. 


Our evolution 


Our political evolution has taken the 
RSL in the past three years over the line 
conventionally drawn between the 
Marxist tradition and the anarchist one. 
When our tendency was founded, in 
1973, it was with the conviction that true 
Leninism — the kind of Leninism we 
would create — was a revolutionary 
democratic political creed. We wanted 
to create an effective and relevant force 
within the movements for social change 


‘that would at the same time be commit- 


ted to revolution and workers” control. 
We saw this as possible through the tra- 
dition of Trotskyism, modified by the 
understanding that the USSR and simi- 
lar countries were state capitalist, not 
“workers states.” 
Our attem pts to square our commit- 
to libertarianism (for instance our 
view of the plis of gay liberation 
struggles) with the Leninist tradition, 
along with our investigation of Trotsky’s 
““mistake” on the “Russian Question,” 
led us to stop calling ourselves Trotsky- 
ists in the early 1980s. More recently, it 
led to a reconsideration of Leninism 
and, eventually, to the organization as a 
whole ceasing to consider itself Leninist. 
(These developments resulted in two 
books: Trotskysism and the Dilemma of 
Socialism, 568 pp., Greenwood Press, 
Westport, Ct. and A Look At Leninism, 
112 pp., Aspect Foundation, New York, 
NY). Today our organization includes 
anarchists, anti-authoritarians and lib- 


ertarian socialists, and both people who 
call themselves Marxist and those who 
do not. 

This political evolution has left an un- 
even legacy, and what to do about that 
was one of the things the CC needed to 
discuss when considering our future. 
The formal structure of the RSL, for in- 
stance, has remained Leninist even 
though this no longer reflects our politi- 
cal commitments and conceptions. We, 
instead, prefer something looser and 
somewhat less ““hierarchical.”” In fact, 
for some time, the actual functional 
structure of the organization has been 
far from our original conception, al- 
though formal appearances gave the im- 
pression that little had changed. 

Similarly, the organization is identi- 
fied today as much by our unusual histo- 
ry as it is by our present views. To be an 
RSLer seems to have come to mean, for 
example, not simply someone who is an 
anarchist with a orientation toward 
making working class revolt more radi- 
cal and more coherent, but someone 
who was once a Trotskyist and was then 
a quasi-Leninist and is today etc. etc. Yet 
we have no desire to convince anyone to 
recapitulate our own specific history. 


The nature of the 
period 


In addition to the two points I’ve 
mentioned, three other factors led to the 
necessity of a serious reconsideration of 
our future. 

One is the general toll taken by the 
ae of dial from the main- 


am of society Black, L ! 


whi aaen O 
we were founded in 1973, Few organiza- 

tions of the left have grown since the 
mid-70s and many have disappeared. 

While the current members of the RSL 
were moving left from Leninism to liber- 
tarian socialism and anarchism a signifi- 
cant number of other members used 


their agreement with our criticisms of” 


Bolshevism as a stepping-stone to social 
democratic and liberal points of view. 
Other members simply got tired and 
overwhelmed by the day-to-day struggle 
of life, at a time when the routinization 
of political work meant few people were 
becoming radical enough to consider 
joining an organization like ours. 


e period ‘since — 


Adding to this has been the impact of 
the AIDS crisis on the organization. At 
one time the RSL was nearly 30% gay 
men and 10% lesbian. While in the past 
two years ACT/UP has given expression 
to a vibrant rebelliousness (and mem- 
bers of the RSL are active in that) the 
overall impact of AIDS in the past has 
been a conservatization of the militant 
gay movement and a personal crisis for 
many individuals. Revolution in the 
U.S. is a long term project. Faced with 
what may be the last several years of 
their lives, some people chose not to de- 
vote their time to it, a choice which, not 
being in that position, 1 don't feel like 
judging. 

Third, looking back we can see an in- 
herent contradiction in the way we set 
about “party building” that hinted of 
our future. Most organizations go 
through a brief formative period and 
then settle down with a set cf doctrines 
which they believe answer all the ques- 
tions. Often these doctrines are reduced 
further to a set of simple slogans, analo- 
gous to the Bolsheviks’ “three whales,” 
which can be grasped and used by the 
newest recruit. The RSL, on the other 
hand, constantly subjected our ideas to 
reexamination, accepting no text as au- 
thority. It was unsettling to more than 
one RSL recruit to see ideas they had 
gripped in the hope of simple solutions 
questioned by the same people who had 
earlier put them forward. To spend 15 
years constantly changing our political 
views, was not, perhaps, the best way to 
build a Leninist party. But commitment 
to building such a party was one of the 
a until the last few years, of 


„membership; This contradiction n 
life le€s boring, but it was also or se of th z 
fatal flaws in our project. 


Recommendation to 
disband 


With this background, the CC met to 
consider the future of the RSL. One al- 
ternative would have been to keep the 


organization together, changing its. 


name and structure, hoping to eventual- 
ly_recruit some new people. A better al- 
ternative, however, has been made pos- 
sible by the growth in size, confidence, 
coherence and experience of the U.S. 
anarchist milieu over the past three 


¡de 


archis TES Supported by the co- 


years. Today most of us believe that the 
hope for a revolutionary libertarian 
force in the future rests with this milieu 
and the new forms of expression and or- 
ganization it will produce, not in a re- 
warmed RSL. 

In July, 1987, I wrote in the Torch that 
““the process represented by the Building 
the Movement conference [the Minne- 
apolis anarchist gathering] is the best 
chance around for the vision of a new 
world that the RSL believes in to be- 
come relevant to people in the U.S. who 
are fighting back against the oppressive- 
ness of society. I believe that in all our 
organizing and participation in strug- 
gles, RSL supporters should have as one 
of our primary goals the building and 
strengthening of an anti-authoritarian 
wing that includes people from a variety 
of backgrounds and styles but who 
share a commitment to freedom.”” 

Over the past two years, much of the 
our supporters’ work has taken place 
within the context of this anti-authori- 
tarian/anarchist movement in the U.S. 
This work has included, for example, 
participation in all stages of organizing 
the Anarchist Contingent at the Penta- 
gon Blockade last October. To be sure; 
some of our organizing has occurred 
completely outside the context of the 
present-day anarchist movement, for 
instance, that by supporters in several 
work-places in Detroit. But emphasis on 
workers’ control, always the heart of 


out workplace organizing, puts it well 


within recognizable anarchist bounda- 
ries. 


Discussions since January, 1988, 
Among ina StS ADOULIN Hating an ar 
operation of people in several cities 
have, in particular, opened the way for 
us to disband the RSL. in good con- 
science. In general, the activists involved 
in these discussions share with us a con- 
siderable degree of political agreement: 
a commitment to a classless and stateless 
society, opposition to both regular capi- 
talism and the authoritarian/statist soci- 
eties of Eastern Europe, Russia, China, 
Cuba, Vietnam, Nicaragua, etc.; Oppo- 
sition to racism and sexism/patriarchy 
and a commitment to lesbian and gay 
liberation; opposition to both U.S. and 
Russian imperialism and a commitment 

(Continued on following page) 
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UAW Rebels Say 


Struggle Will Continue 


By MIKE EVERETT 


E recent weeks the UAW’s dissident 
New Directions Movement suffered 
setbacks in its ongoing challenge to the 
Administration Caucus regime at the 
union’s June convention. 

Local by local voting for delegates to 
the June gathering commenced in 
March and picked up steam through 
April. Two key New Directions figures 
got off to early leads in their bids to re- 
tain or gain important regional director 
posts. But neither incumbent Jerry 
Tucker nor Don Douglas, who chal- 
lenged Administration Caucus loyalist 
Bob Lent in Region 1/1b, the union’s 
largest region (membership-wise) on De- 
troit’s East Side and northern suburbs, 
gained the delegate votes needed to win 
at the convention’s regional caucuses. 

With the voting all but over Tucker 
has garnered 172 delegate votes to his op- 
ponent’s 348, while Douglas trails Lent, 
434 to 612. Although these regional 
races are not the only battles being 
fought this June, these losses strengthen 
the hand of the central bureaucracy. 


RSL... 


(Continued from previous page) 
to building a movement dedicated to 
fighting for these goals. 

While the details of such a newspaper 
(including place, organizational struc- 
ture, political points of unity, etc.) are 
under discussion, this project would bea 
way for those of us in the RSL who are 
interested to focus our political activity 
and to continue to fight for the funda- 
mental values which we share. The idea 
would be that a group of anarchists and 
anti-authoritarians from a variety of 
backgrounds and with varied political 
histories could create together a kind of 


political current within the libertarian/ . 


anarchist community that would em- 
body, on a broader basis, many of the 
same ideas RSL members are commit- 
ted to. 


Working for our vision 


To be frank, maintaining the RSL in 
the face of the difficulties mentioned 
earlier has been felt as a burden by the 
organization’s central leadership core 
for some time. Nevertheless, we felt that 
an organized embodiment of our vision 
was important enough to make the nec- 
essary sacrifices. The emergence of 
something very close to the RSL’s 
evolved viewpoint among the new gen- 
eration of radical activists has relieved us 
of that obligation. It has, in fact, made 
breaking down our old structure politi- 
cally imperative. 

The RSL membership is currently dis- 
cussing the recommendation of the CC. 
I believe it will be accepted and that the 
organization will disband this fall. The 
fundamental loyalty of RSL members is 
not toa name or a specific format, but to 
a set of ideals and values. In the mean- 
time we will continue to publish the 
Torch/La Antorcha with the same pur- 


-pose that has animated it for some time: 


to strengthen and make more effective 


I do not know the details of what hap- 
pened in Region 5. In brief, what oc- 
cured in Region 1/1b was that while 
General Motors workers voted in a big 
way for New Directions, many Chrysler 
and Ford workers voted for the status 
quo. One reason for this is that Ford and 
Chrysler workers in the region haven’t 
suffered as dramatic job losses and 
abuses as the GM workers. Further- 
more, the international and their army 
of loyal local foot-soldiers engaged in a 
particularly disgusting campaign which 
will only serve to further divide and 
weaken the UAW. 

Chrysler workers were told: ‘‘Vote for 
Bob Lent, a Chrysler man, to look out 
for Chrysler workers’’; ““New Direc- 


tions is a GM workers’ plot to take over ` 


the union””; “Don Douglas wants to de- 
stroy Chrysler jobs to get work for GM 
workers.’ And at heavily Black Chrys- 
ler plants, union officials spread the lie 
that New Directions was a Ku Klux Klan 
plot and shouted ‘‘KKK, don’t take 
their literature,” when suburban GM 
worker teams tried leafletting some 
plants. 

Unfortunately, this garbage had an 


the anarchist /anti-authoritarian move- 
ment in the U.S. We look forward tothe 
founding of a new paper by the end of 
1989 ovio ces secaneineinamas abr 


This is no time for anarchists and 


anti-authoritarians to be complacent or 
self-satisfied by the state of our move- 
ment. History offers a lesson here. What 
started out as basically libertarian move- 
ments in the 1960s quickly changed. By 
the late *60s, the people— Black, Latin 
and white —who were the most dedicat- 
ed to tearing this system apart, who were 
ready to devote their lives to changing 
the world, were attracted to (or founded 
their own) Marxist/Leninist parties of 
the Maoist, Stalinist or Trotskyist varie- 
ty. They dropped whatever libertarian 
impulses they had with a shrug, like a 
child putting toys behind. To a large ex- 
tent this was the result of an idealization 
of the Cuban and North Vietnamese 
“socialist” regimes, those being directly 
attacked by the U.S. rulers. But to some 
extent the eclipse of libertarianism in 
“the movement” was the result of the 
fact that there was almost no libertarian 
alternative — revolutionaries who re- 
mained true to a ‘‘no apologies” fight 
for freedom. 

But history does not have to repeat it- 
self. Today’s anti-authoritarians do not 
have to be an irrelevant sideshow to the 
main events as they were in the late ’60s 
and in the 1970s. 

It is not inevitable that good, freedom 
loving people will be convinced to join 
organizations dedicated to replacing one 
variety of tyranny with another. By cre- 
ating a credible anti-state, anti-authori- 
tarian alternative in the coming years we 
can show that the desire for real freedom 
is not a childish thing to be put away 
when one *“grows up” but 
the center of the human 
spirit. O 
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Pat Paterson, one of the organizers of the New Directions group in the 


Detroit area, is arrested outside the Dodge Truck Plant in Warren, Michi- 
gan, a victim of UAW leadership/Chrysler management/cop cooperation 


in suppressing dissent. 


impact on all too many of those who 
voted. At UAW Local 869/Chrsyler’s 
Warren Stamping Plant, supporters of 
the Torch/La Antorcha participated ina 
multi-racial slate affiliated to New Di- 
rections. But the argument that Chrysler 
workers should look out for number 
one and that voting for Lent, a former 
president of the local, was the best guar- 
antee of job security because he’ll look 
out for his home unit held sway. 

The victorious Lent slate, all local of- 
ficers, took the five delegate posts (with 
27 convention votes), with totals ranging 
from 800 to 900 votes. Our Action Slate 
for Union Democracy and New Direc- 
tions received from 184 to 379 votes. 

We have set as our future tasks the or- 
ganization of our supporters and the 
spreading of the basic ideas of class 
struggle unionism. Although it was de- 


A Look at Leninism, the Toreh’s series 
on the ideology and practice of Bolshevism | 


a former Leninist and Trotskyist who is 
hor amiliar.with-Lenin's writings.. La 
e Russian Revolution, 
the book is written to convince the 
unconvinced rather than reassure 
those who already recognize the 


ry of th 


authoritarian character of 
Bolshevism 


Order from the RSL: PO Box 1288, New York, NY 10116 


“This impressive and original book by two activist scholars 
movement and the broader context of its activities in the United States, Europe, and Latin America since 
the 1920's. It is written not as dry history but with an insiders’ Jlair for bringing issues to life. Tabor and 
Hobson reexamine the the history of the left, not Jrom a neoconservative standpoint but from a radical, 
democratic point of view. Their book offers a reassertion of freedom as the goal of socialism, as against a 
socialism which is statist and repressive. This acute analysis should havea strong and useful impact on the 
American Left, requiring a reconsideration of some Jundamental beliefs. Those beliefs rooted in myths 
about non-American socialism will have to be reconsidered in the light of their demolition by this work.” 
; Jesse Lemisch, Professor of History, John Jay College of Criminal Justice, 

City University of New York; author, On Active Service in War and Peace. 


Trotskyism and the Dilemma of Socialism 


Christopher Z. Hobson and Ronald D. Tabor 
584 pages, index, Pe ISBN 0-313-26237-3 
$49.95 


Greenwood Press 
New York © Westport, Connecticut 
write: 88 Post Road West, Westport 
(Contributors to the Aspect Foundation can receive discounts. Write to Torch/La Antorcha for details.) 
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feated, our slate voted to constitute itself 
as an ongoing local caucus with a regular 
newsletter. 

Challenges charging illicit and un- 
democratic practices in numerous locals 
have been filed within the union’s ap- 
peals structures and will undoubtedly 
end up in the courts sometime down the 
line. Local union officials, sometimes in 
conjunction with the corporations a 
at times on their own, frequently calle 
the cops on New Directions people. At 
one Ford plant, management actually 
shut down operations and had its work- 
force addressed by UAW President 
Owen Bieber on the need to back Lent. 
The International bureaucrats also had - 
company-paid job-bank people make 
calls and stuff envelopes for Lent. 

The list of abuses goes on but so will 
the struggle. 


Prices: 1-2: $3.50 each 
3-8: 2.50 each 
40 or more: 2.00 each 


glves a thorough account of the Trotskyist 


Below is a reprint of a short pamphlet 
published by Dark Star, 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London Ni 9DX, England. The 
introduction in italics is by Dark Star. 


Anyone who has experienced the 
Srustration of structureless groups, re- 
gardless of which particular movement 
they have entered, will appreciate Jo 
Freeman’s work. 

Every anti-hierarchical project is 
plagued by the need to confront its own 
organizational inadequacies. The Tyr- 

anny of Structurelessness provides a cri- 
tique which goes beyond both incanta- 
tion of revolutionary purity and the 
purge. 

Since the rediscovery that the PER- 
SONAL IS POLITICAL informality 
has played a crucial role within radical- 
ism— its use within the women’s move- 
ment has helped to prove that “femin- 
ism practices what anarchism preaches” 
(Lynne Farrow). 

Jo Freeman's pamphlet preaches an- 
archist theory on a par with the best that 
the contemporary anarchist movement 
can muster— it is simply explained and 
avoids the clutter of tired slogans and 
defiant poses which obstruct the anar- 
chist movement. It illustrates that, as al- 
ways, the most fertile ground for theo- 
retical innovation arises from active 
struggles. ; 

The Tyranny of Structurelessness, 
written by Jo Freeman, was first printed 
by the women’s liberation movement, 
USA, 1970. Was reprinted Berkeley 
Journal of Sociology, 1970. Issued as a 
pamphlet by Agitprop, 1972. Issued as a 
pamphlet by Leeds Womens Group of 
the Organization of Revolutionary An- 
archists (the former name of the Anar- 
chist Workers Association). Reprinted 
by Kingston Group of AWA. 

This edition was ripped-off from the 
AWA reprint, minus the ORA/AWA ad- 


By JO FREEMAN 


D URING the years in which the wom- 
en’s liberation movement has been 
taking shape, a great emphasis has been 
placed on what are called leaderless, struc- 
tureless groups as the main, if not the sole, 
organizational form of the movement. The 
source of this idea was a natural reaction 
against the overstructured society in which 
most of us found ourselves, the inevitable 
control this gave others over our lives, and 
the continual elitism of the Left and similar 
groups among those who were supposedly 
fighting this over-structuredness. 

The idea of ‘‘structurelessness,’’ how- 
ever, has moved from a healthy counter to 
these tendencies to becoming a goddess in 
its own right. The idea is as little examined 
as the term is much used, but it has become 
an intrinsic and unquestioned part of 
women’s liberation ideology. For the early 
development of the movement this did not 
much matter. It early defined its main goal 
and its main method as consciousness- 
raising, and the “‘structureless rap group” 
was an excellent means to this end. Its 
looseness and informality encouraged par- 
ticipation in discussion and the often sup- 
portive atmosphere elicited personal in- 
Sight. If nothing more concrete than per- 
sonal insight ever resulted from these 
groups, that did not much matter, because 
their purpose did not really extend beyond 
this. 

The basic problems didn’t appear until 
individual rap groups exhausted the virtues 
of consciousness-raising and decided they 
wanted to do something more specific. At 
this point they usually floundered because 
most groups were unwilling to change their 
structure when they changed their task. 
Women had thoroughly accepted the idea 
of “structurelessness”” without realizing the 
limitations of its uses. People would try to 
use the ““structureless”? group and the infor- 
mal conference for purposes for which they 


The 


Tyranny of 


Structurelessness 


were unsuitable out of a blind belief that no 
other means could be possibly anything but 
oppressive. 

If the movement is to move beyond these 
elementary stages of development, it will 
have to disabuse itself of some of its preju- 
dices about organization and structure. 
There is nothing inherently bad about 
either of these. They can be and often are 
misused, but to reject them out of hand 
because they are misused is to deny 
ourselves the necessary tools to further 
development. We need to understand why 
“structurelessness”” does not work. 


Formal and informal 
structures 


PAPA 


lieve, there is no such thing as a ‘‘structure- 
less”? group. Any group of people of what- 
ever nature coming together for any length 
of time, for any purpose, will inevitably 
structure itself in some fashion. The struc- 
ture may be flexible, it may vary over time, 
it may evenly or unevenly distribute tasks, 
power and resources over the members of 
the group. But it will be formed regardless 
of the abilities, personalities and intentions 
of the people involved. The very fact that 
we are individuals with different talents, 
predispositions and backgrounds makes 
this inevitable. Only if we refused to relate 
or interact on any basis whatsoever could 
we approximate ‘‘structurelessness’’ and 
that is not the nature of a human group. 

This means that to strive for a ““struc- 
tureless”” group is as useful and as decep- 
tive, as to aim at an “‘objective’’ news story, 
‘‘value-free’’ social science or a ““free”” 
economy. A “laissez faire’’ group is about 
as realistic as a ““laissez faire” society; the 
idea becomes a smokescreen for the strong 
or lucky to establish unquestioned 
hegemony over others. This hegemony can 
easily be established because the idea of 
“‘structurelessness”’ does not prevent the 
formation of informal structures, but only 
formal ones. Similarly, ““laissez faire” phi- 
losophy did not prevent the economically 
powerful from establishing control over 
wages, prices and distribution of goods; it 
only prevented the government from doing 
so. Thus ““structurelessness”? becomes a 
way of masking power, and within the 
women’s movement it is usually most 
strongly advocated by those who are the 
most powerful (whether they are conscious 
of their power or not). The rules of how de- 
cisions are made are known only to a few 
and awareness of poweris curtailed to those 
who know the rules, as long as the structure 
of the groupis informal. Those who do not 
know the rules and are not chosen for initia- 
tion must remain in confusion, or suffer 
from paranoid delusions that something is 
happening of which they are not quite 
aware. 

For everyone to have the opportunity to 


x 


be involved in a given group and to partici- 
pate in its activities the structure must be ex- 
plicit, not implicit. The rules of decision- 
making must be open and available to 
everyone, and this can only happen if they 
are formalized. This is not to say that for- 
malization of a group structure will destroy 
the informal structure. It usually doesn’t. 
But it does hinder the informal structure 
from having predominant control and 
makes available some means of attacking 
it. “Structurelessness”” is organizationally 
impossible. We cannot decide whether to 
have a structured or structureless group; 
only whether or not to have a formally 
structured one. Therefore, the word will no 
longer be used except to refer to the idea 
which it represents. Unstructured will refer 


to those groups which have not been 


deliberately structured in a particular man- 
ner. Structured will refer to those which 
have. A structured group always has a for- 
mal structure, and may also have an infor- 
mal one. An unstructured group always has 
an informal, or covert, structure. It is this 
informal structure, particularly in unstruc- 
tured groups, which forms the basis for 
elites. 


The nature of elites 


““Elitist”? is probably the most abused 
word in the women’s liberation movement. 
It is used as frequently, and for the same 
reasons, as ““pinko”” was in the ’50s. It is 
never used correctly. Within the movement 
it commonly refers to individuals, though 
the personal characteristics and activities of 
those to whom it is directred may differ 
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widely. An individual, as an individual, can 
never be an “‘elite’’ because the only proper 
application of the term ‘‘elite’’ is to'groups. 
Any individual, regardless of how well 
known that person is, can never be an elite. 

Correctly, an elite refers to a small group 
of people who have power over a larger 
group of which they are a part, usually 
without direct responsibility to that larger 
group, and often without their knowledge 
or consent. A person becomes an elitist by 
being part of, or advocating, the rule by 
such a small group, whether or not that in- 
dividual is well-known or not known at all. 
Notoriety is not a definition of an elitist. 
The most insiduous elites are usually run by 
people not known to the larger public at all. 
Intelligent elitists are usually smart enough 
not to allow themselves to become well- 
known. When they become known, they 
are watched, and the mask over their power 
is no longer firmly lodged. 

Because elites are informal does not 
mean they are invisible. At any small group 
meeting anyone with a sharp eye and an 
acute ear can tell who is influencing whom. 
The members of a friendship group will 
relate more to each other than to other peo- 
ple. They listen more attentively and inter- 
rupt less. They repeat each other’s points 
and give in amiably. The ““outs”” they tend 
to ignore or grapple with. The “outs” ap- 
proval is not necessary for making a deci- 
sion; however it is necessary for the ‘‘outs’’ 
to stay on good terms with the ““ins.?”” Of 
course, the lines are not as sharp as I have 
drawn them. They are nuances of interac- 
tion, not pre-written scripts. But they are 
discernible, and they do have their effect. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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East German 
Dissidents 


Monitor Human Rights 


ON the 10th of December, 1948, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
[gave out] the General Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. 

Asitis the 60th anniversary of that event, 

the ‘“‘Group on the Situation of Human 
Rights” will begin with the collection and 
publication of specific abuses of human 
rights in the DDR. We base our demands on 
the General Declaration of Human Rights, 
which was officially acknowledged by the 
DDR, as well as on UN conventions on civil 
and political rights that were consented to 
by the DDR and on economic, social and 
cultural laws from 1966. The standing of 
human rights is an important indicator for 
the state a society is in. For this reason, in- 
forming the public of human rights abuses 
is necessary, also in order to mark points for 
abroad discussion about social situations in 
the DDR and needed changes. We ask that 
our cause be heard and helped in many 
places and ways. December 10, 1988 
CONTACT: 
BERLIN: Because of the tense situation we 
cannot give an address. Information, how- 
ever, can be given to the Environmental Li- 
brary, 1058 Berlin, Griebenowstr. 16 


GUSTROW: Heiko Lietz, 2600 Giistrow, _ 


Trotschestr. 11, (Tel: 262271) 

HALLE: Katrin Eigenfeld, 4020 Halle, Mar- 
thastr. 12 

JENA: Peter Oberthür, 6821 Dorndorf, Bü- 
gelschestr., 10, (Tel: 469) 


LEIPZIG: Wolfgang Sarstedt, 7050 Leipzig, . 
Elsastr. 12; Doreen Penno, 7030 Leipzig, 


LoRnigerstr. 14 


NAUMBURG: Michael Klein, 4800 Naum- 
burg, Wilhelm Pieck Platz 11 


The following concentration points are 
not complete, since at this time certain 
problem areas are too broad to be worked 
on thoroughly. This does not mean a re- 
striction of our demand for a full guarantee 
of all human rights. 


Also we demand herewith from the gov- 
ernment of the DDR the signing and ratifi- 
cation of the ““Facultative Protocol” of the 
Convention on Civil and Political Rights, in 
which was included the right of a citizen to 
call on international courts in the case of 
human rights abuses. 

We hope that the areas of work can soon 
be broadened in order to document the hu- 
man rights situation in the DDR as com- 
pletely as possible. 

At the moment, our work centers on the 
following main areas: 

e Abuses of the rights of freedom of 
speech, press and information, especially in 
the form of sanctions and repressions be- 
cause of calling for these human rights. 

e Abuses of the right to equal education, 
especially as the denial of education as a re- 
sult of using and calling for these human 


rights. 


e Abuses of the right of assembly and 
demonstration, as well as the right to found 
organizations, coalitions and unions; the 
right of freedom of thought and religion, 
especially the repression and sanctions as a 
result of using or calling for these rights. 

o Abuses of the right to work, especially 
in the form of denial of employment. 

e Documented, unjustified or unpro- 
portional actions and attacks on the dignity 
of a person, including the involvement into 
personal spheres by state-controlled agen- 
cies. ee 
— Members of the Initiative Peace 

nvironmental Librar 

Church Community (Berlin) 
— Members of the working-group of 
the Solidarity Church (Thuringen) 
— Group Human Rights (Leipzig) 
— Group Equality & Justice (Leipzig) 
— Members of the workshop 
Solidarity Church (Leipzig) 
— Members of the Peace-Circle 
(Naumburg) 

DDR, December 10th 1988 


This month News from Soviet Bloc has an unusually large amount of stuff 
about Poland — but it doesn’t have late breaking stories about the elections 
Solidarnosc is in, the miners strike waged in defiance of both the govern- 
ment and Solidarnosc and like that. It does have some good background 
material on the far left. And as we send this issue of the Torch/La Antorcha 
to the printer, Bob McGlynn of On Gogol Boulevard is landing at the air- 
port after a month in Poland. So if he doesn’t act lazy, the next News from 
Soviet Bloc should have some hot hot new new. 


eS ee A 
Chinese Students Revolt 


E 


For the past couple of months, tens 
of thousands of Chinese students 
have organized demonstrations, 
boycotts and sit-ins in Beijing, 
Shanghai and other cities to de- 
mand more democracy in their 
| state capitalist country. This has 
been the largest outbreak of politi- 
| Cal dissent in China in over ten 
A years. The protests have been 
caused not only by the lack of de- 
mocracy in China, but also bythe in- 


flation, unemployment and cor- 
ruption that have been the result 
of the government's economic re- 
forms of the past few years. Whatis 
perhaps most frightening to the 
/ Communist ruling class is the fact 
== that the students have received 
support from the country’s workers, in whose name the Communist Party 
Claims to rule. Above, a student speaks at a rally on the campus of Beijing 
University at the beginning of the boycott of classes. To the left, student 
demonstrators “fraternize” with soldiers during a protest, demonstrat- 
ing that the students’ demands for political rights and at least a degree of 
political pluralism are popular among broad layers of Chinese society. As 
we go to press, 1,000 students have begun ahunger strike in Beijing's Tian- 
anmen Square, with 20,000 looking on. Some of the strikers have vowed to 
remain until Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev arrives fora visit with his Chi- 
nese counterparts. It lookslike they'llhave alotto talk about. —RT 


Castro Confesses 


Mexico City — Enrique Madero 
Bracho [a Mexican capitalist] stated 


charge taxes for profits. Besides, you’ll 
have a simpler and more attractive tax 


_| Winiarska, Wojciech Maziarski (Warsaw, tel: 33-66-96). 


This April, an East German oppositionist, Wolfgang Templin, made a speaking tour of 
Canada plus a few cities in the United States. Templin, a key organizer of the East Ger- 
man environmental and human rights movements, was one of those arrested after an 
attempt to create an independent contingent in the official Rosa Luxemburg Day pa- 
rade in January 1988. Wolfgang and Regina Templin were charged with treason, and 
agreed to go abroad for two years in exchange for the charges being dropped. Bruce Al- 
len, of Neither East Nor West and ACT for Disarmament, arranged a Canadian speak- 
ing tour in dozens of cities from Montreal to Vancouver. The Neither East Nor West 
Network was able to arrange talks in New York City (sponsor: Libertarian Book Club), 
Minneapolis (Revolutionary Anarchist Bowling League), Chicago (RSL and Open 
University of the Left) and Detroit (Neither East Nor West Network). Above, Wolfgang 
(center, with beard) at the Anarchist Switchboard, New York. 


Information Agency Established 

A group of independent journalists from Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia and the USSR has resolved 
to form the East-European Information Agency. Tamara Kalugina (Moscow, tel: 402-38-93); Aleksander 
Podrabinek, Petr Pospichal, Petr Uhl (Praha, tel: 5353-77-001); Geza Buda, Tibor Phillip, Tamas Berhidai 
(Budapest, tel: 53-48-26); Robert Bogdanski, Barbara Hrybacz, Robert Kozak, Tomasz Pekalski, Danuta 


reprinted from SOLIDARNOSC News March *89 #130 
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that President Castro was interested in 
having Mexican capitalists invest in Cu- 
ba. 

His brother Antonio, from the Luis- 
min group, asks Castro about the incen- 
tives for Mexican investments in Cuba 


and about guarantees that Cuba will not ` 


expropriate their businesses. 

Castro: ‘‘Well, what guarantees did 
you have in Mexico to prevent the ex- 
propriation of oil and what guarantees 
did you have to prevent the expropria- 
tion of the banks?” 

There was silence. Castro continued: 

“The guarantees that Cuba offers is 
that it is a strong country with a strong 
government. We are interested in the de- 
velopment of industry and tourism. We 
will open up and become 50% partners. 
We will do things well. We will not 


system than the Mexican.”’ 

Antonio Madero Bracho: ‘‘Why 
don’t you allow Cubans to invest in their 
own country?” 

Castro: ‘‘Well, that would mean 
changing the system. We are capitalists, 
but State capitalists. We are not private 
capitalists. For now, we are not interest- 
ed in changing the system, but we do 
want you to come and invest and....” 

He had not finished his explanation, 
when Antonio Madero Bracho unex- 
pectedly stood up (he was going to the 
bathroom). Castro protested: 

“Well then, what is the problem with 
this gentleman? When I am answering 
his question he goes away, how come?”” 


From Proceso, Mexico City, 12/4/88 
Translated by Samuel Farber 
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Polish Socialist Party 
First National Congress 


The documents reprinted below are from 
the first national congress of the Polish So- 
cialist Party (PPS) held on October 22, 
1988, in Warsaw. Eight regional organiza- 
tions of the PPS were represented by 35 del- 
egates. 

This conference marks an important 
date in the history of the PPS, which is the 
largest socialist opposition in the whole 
Eastern bloc. (Actually, the USSR has larger 
Sormations—BMCG] Following its founda- 
tion the PPS went through a split with lead- 
ing members such as Jan Jozef Lipski leav- 
ing the main body of the party. The majority 
of the PPS is led by figures such as Jozef Pio- 
nor and Piotr Ikonowicz. This majority rep- 
resents a more radical wing dedicated to re- 
building workers’ organizations and mount- 
ing fresh struggles against the regime. Mean- 
while Lipski has attempted to become part 
of the round table talks between more liber- 
als such as Walesa and representatives of the 
dictatorship. We reproduce below docu- 
ments of the congress; we are especially 
grateful to David Holland for translations. 


The Democratic Revolution 


THE crisis of ideology has reflected the im- 
potence of the traditional political options 
in relation to an irrational and inhuman 


model of development. Contemporary — 


capitalism has overcome successive barriers 

to growth and made economic develop- 

ment an end in itself. In the course of con- 

tinual technological change, man has be- 

come an obstacle rather than the subject of 
_ the process. Ever larger numbers of young 

p his with nployment and 

poverty. These phenomena, together with 
the informational and cultural expropria- 
tion of societies, lead to alienation, racism 
and chauvinism. 

In the countries of the so-called “Third 
World’’—that is the countries of dependent 
capitalism—the social costs of the model of 
development referred to are incomparably 
higher. The absence of economic indepen- 
dence is the source of political dependence. 
The alternative then lies between an author- 
itarian dictatorship or Stalinization. 

Genocide, social apathy and economic 
collapse make up the balance sheet of the 
communist governments. Post-Stalinist to- 
talitarianism is seeking out new forms in or- 
der to survive. Free market processes, with 
the preservation of the nomenclatura au- 
thorities, have the effect of deepening the 
mechanisms of exploitation and domina- 
tion. Conflict is increasing between the gov- 
erning elite and the rich layers under its tute- 
lage on the one hand and the working ma- 
jority on the other. The omnipresent state, 
which mediates all social relations, is trying 
to keep the initiative in the process of 
change. Despite the hopes of some opinion- 
forming milieu, reform from above will not 
alter the social consequences of totalitari- 
anism. Society wants to reform itself and 
not to be reformed. 

Socialists the world over struggle so that 
work may become liberation from poverty, 
domination and isolation. The experience 
of the workers’ movement shows that the 
take-over of the workplace and the creation 
of representative political bodies for socie- 
ty, lead us to a multi-sectoral economy, with 
asocial security system, resting on theredis- 
tribution of national income. In the condi- 
tions prevailing in Poland, of a state sector, 
managed by the communist nomenclatura, 
it is necessary to depoliticize it, by severing 


d of producers 
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is created in cooperation with 
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151 First Ave. #62, New York, NY 10003 


the PUWP (Polish United Workers Party) 
from economic policy and personnel ap- 
pointment. The workplaces should be man- 
aged by the work-forces and by a manage- 
ment team responsible to them. The sys- 
temic alternative that appears in the course 
of this process opens new horizons for civil- 
ization. It creates new forms of self-manage- 
ment and democracy. It permits society to 
emancipate itself in the search for cultural 
and informational sovereignty. It creates 
the chance for it to free itself from the con- 
trol of the military-industrial complex, for 
the restoration of the disturbed equilibrium 
between man and nature. The present crisis 
in the socialist movement can be overcome 
by outlining perspectives for a common sys- 
tem for societies living under diverse sys- 
tems of dependence and domination. It re- 
quires this imagination and political cour- 
age. 

Polish workers have broken the informa- 
tional and organizational monopoly of the 
state. The turning point has been passed. In 
the period of the occupation strikes a con- 
sciousness was born, that the workers were 
becoming the actual proprietors of their 
factories. Alongside trade union conscious- 
ness, the need for political activity became 
apparent. The dynamic of this movement 
ran into the resistance of post-Stalinist to- 
talitarianism. The irreformability of the 
system means that the only chance for 


Working people is to become an alternative 


power. Its function is the socialization of 
the state. The take-over of economic power 
in the factories by the workers, together 
with the creation of a democratic form of 
representation of society, a a commonwe Ith. 
os ‘and citizens. y — 

In August, 1980, at Brasow, Karabach 
and Jastrzebie, the elements of this same 
phenomenon were present, carrying for- 
ward what we regard as the democratic rev- 
olution, the passage from a totalitarian sys- 
tem to a democratic one, the socialization of 
the economy and of independence. 

The destruction of totalitarianism can 
take place only from below, by the will of 
the workers, through the autonomous 
workers’ movement, organized in the 
workplaces in conscious and purposeful ac- 
tivity. The Polish Socialist Party is taking an 
active part in the construction of an alterna- 
tive power, with the aim of emancipating 
Polish society. 

To this end we consider that the essential 
tasks are as follows: 

1. The strengthening and development 


of “Solidarnosé”” on a factory, regional 


and national level. 

2. The taking of the initiative in manage- 
ment by the workers’ councils and a strug- 
gle for new forms of self-management. 

3. The creation of vertical and horizon- 
tal self-management agreements. 

4. The creation of a form of self-man- 
agement to represent the workers at a na- 
tional level—the Chamber of Self-Manage- 
ment in the Sejm (Parliament). 

5. Undertaking a campaign for demo- 
cratic electoral rules for the Sejm and the 
People’s Councils. 

6. The struggle for the demilitarization 
of the country. 

The entirety of this process renders socie- 
ty sovereign and will lead to a free and inde- 
pendent Poland. 

— Tadeusz Rachowski President of the 
Central Executive Committee of the PPS 
Contact for PPS: Jerzy Kolazowski 
Pl. Sloneczny 10/4 01-528 Warsaw 

Tel: 22-39-18-17 
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WiP Activist Reports on 
National Assembly 


Thanks to Freedom and Peace mem- 
ber Malgorzata Tarasiewicz for sending 
an English summary of the official As- 
sembly report. This is an edited version 
of her summary. All quoted text is by 
Malgorzata. — BOB MCGLYNN 


TWO to three hundred Freedom and 
Peace (WiP) activists attended their na- 
tional Assembly in a Poznan church 
March 4 and 5. (“It seems that WiP 
Gdansk will have problems to organize 
an Assembly since no church wants to 
have anything to do with us.’’) 

There were six working groups on hu- 
man rights, ecology, alternative culture, 
conscientious objectors (COs), interna- 
tional relations, and anti-militaristic ed- 
ucation. 

_ The human rights group issued four 
resolutions that were accepted by the 
whole conference: 

e aletter of protest against arrests and 
the increase in repression in Czechoslo- 


ho 


vakia over the past half year. 

e a letter to the Minister of Interior 
Affairs against passport and freedom of 
travel restrictions. 

e a demand that special repressive 
“Petty Offense Courts” be abolished 
and that fines and other punishments is- 
sued by such courts be cancelled. 

e “Tt is probable that the Polish Sejm 
[“Parliament””] will approve a resolu- 
tion concerning the ban of abortion. 
Participants of “Freedom and Peace’’ 
do not think that police methods will 
solve a problem. We postulate instead: 
sexual education, access to contracep- 
tion and social help for single mothers. 

“(I was afraid that the Assembly 
would not accept this statement, be- 
cause this is a very controversial issue, as 
you can imagine, in Poland and in 
““WiP”” where there are also Catholics. 
Somehow I wasn’t right. I and a few 
other women (not from WiP) had also a 
petition against this ban written and sent 
to the Sejm.)” 


Conscientious Objectors 


It was agreed that there should be an 
independent trade union of COs. Total 
Objectors—i.e., those who refuse mili- 
tary and alternative service—will be con- 
sidered prisoners of conscience by WiP. 
-WIP will conduct a campaign against re- 
pression and jailings of total objectors. 

(“This was also a controversial issue, 
because some people—mealso— 
thought we should postulate a profes- 
sional army with no conscription at all— 


| and obviously the immediate release of 


all total objectors from prison [today it 
means Jehovah’s Witnesses]. The ma- 
jority however accepted the statement as 
it is.’’) 


Anti-Militaristic Education 
Education for Peace 


It was decided that not only should 
obligatory but all military training be 
ended in schools. Military Secondary 
Schools should be liquidated and COs 
should not be forced to take theoretical 
military courses during studies.’ 


International Relations 


“Participants of ‘WiP’ that contact 
someone from outside ‘WiP’ (it con- 
cerns official contacts, first of all, like 
international conferences) are obliged to 
mention whom they represent (the 
whole movement, the Assembly, the lo- 
cal group, themselves). After coming 
back from abroad, they are kindly re- 


: quested to give an accoun of the meet- 


ings they took part in.’ 


WiP meeting, 
October 1988, at 
Rabka, near Krakow. 


Ecology 


“““WiP” is against nuclear power 
plants. ..and against the storage of all 
kinds of waste from Europe in our 
country. We ask Western ecological 
movements for help in this respect.” 
[Emphasis added] 


Internal Organization 


““The organizational questions of 
“WiP” were touched on. It was decided 
that the resolutions of the ‘WiP’ Assem- 
bly in Rabka [October, *88] are still in 
force—it means that only people chosen 
by the Assembly, or the Assembly itself, 
can speak in the name of the whole 
“WiP.” It was decided that because Fu- 
ture Times does not respect the resolu- 
tions of the Assembly it is not part of 
WiP.’ 

“Individuals from Future Times can 
be members of ‘WiP. > 

[The group Future Times was 


‘launched around the time of WiP’s 


Rabka meet and includes some WiP 
members. See Torch/La Antorcha, Jan. 
15-—Feb. 14, 1989.] 

Additionally WiP’s Adam Jagusiak 
and Malgorzata Tarasiewicz were chos- 
en to fill the two observer spots WiP was 
offered in the European Parliament. 
According to Malgorzata: ‘‘I do not 
know too many details, we’ll see if it 
works out at all and what it would 
mean.” Both Adam and Malgorzata are 
denied the right to leave Poland. 

For a list of WiP contacts send $1 and 
a self-addressed stamped envelope to: 

On Gogol Boulevard 

151 First Ave. #62 

New York, NY 10003 
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POLISH punk was born in 1977, 
when street-singer and poet Walek Dze- 
dzej exchanged his acoustic guitar for an 
electric one. The first gig of WALEK 
DZEDZEJ PANK BEND in “Hybrydy” 
club (Warsaw, January 27, 1977) was a 
great scandal — management of the e club 
broke off the concert and Walek soon 
left Poland... but after him went next 
““punk”” bands: THE BOORS. .. BRAIN 
CONTROL... DEUTSCHLAND PROSTI- 
TUTES...EXPLOSIVE SLIME...ROLL- 
ING RED SHIT. ... The majority of these 
bands discretionally joined different ele- 
ments of punk rock, reggae, new wave, 
rock-and-roll, pop and other kinds of 
rock music... . 

Punk of the ’70s was fashion—each 
Western fashion quickly finds its believ- 
ers in Poland. Punk of the ’70s was a 
rather exclusive movement—punx were 
mostly pupils (and students) from intel- 
lectualist, middle class families in big cit- 
ies. 

Polish “Odnowa” (Revival) 1980-81 
paradoxically caused decline of activity 
of punk movement: bands split up, pub- 
lishers stopped making fanzines.... 
Punk fashion was coming to an end in 
the world and the fight for real political 
and economic freedom was more im- 
portant than relating to the customs on- 
ly of punx rebellion. Characteristic fact: 
BRYGADA KRYZYS (band which was cre- 
ated by member of KRYZYS and TILT) 
was refused admittance to The Festival 
of True Songs which was organized by 
Solidarność. 

But at the same time a new generation 
of Polish punx was maturing in ‘‘under- 
underground”? — 1981 as orthodox 
bands as DEZERTER (called SS-20 in 
this period). . .started. Their time set- 
ting was 1982— in the state of martial 
law. Simple brute musix and “strong” 
authentic lyrics expressed the truth of 
these years. [Western] records of EX- 
PLOITED, U.K. SUBS, BLITZ, G.B.H., 
DISORDER, DISCHARGE, DEAD KEN- 
NEDYS started to come to Poland—these 
records showed that ‘‘Punk’s Not 
Dead.” Simultaneously the government 
let rock music speak—rock was a safety- 


valve for youths feeling and counterbal- 
ance for boycotting artists. [There was a 
long strike by artists after martial law— 
BMcG] For example: in 1982 a govern- 
ment art agency organized a tour of 
U.K. SUBS and a state-owned record 
company, Tonpress, published an LP of- 
BRYGADA KRYSZYS; in 1983"Tonpress 
published an EP of DEZERTER (50,000 
copies!). 

Punk had more and more vogue— 
during the biggest Polish rock festival in 
Jarocin ’84 the public was voting among 
the best eight bands— four punk bands 
won! In my opinion it was the zenith of 
the development of Polish punk. Scout 
Radio was starting to popularize the ‘‘al- 
ternative”” music (punk, reggae, new 
wave). More and more started to listen 
to punk music— and punk was ““dilut- 
ed.” Now punx (and properly— fans of 
punk music) are mixed with “alterna- 
tive” youth and instead the youngest 
generation finds a “strong and 2 
music in the metal scene. 


The Music 


There are very many punk bands in 
Poland. They play various kinds of 
punk music and their skills and abilities 
are very different. Majority of Polish 
punk bands play rather primitive ver- 
sion of hard core, only some play other 
styles of punk, only some play their orig- 
inal music. 

The Crowd 


Polish punk crowd is numerous and 


really “proletarian” but in my opinion 


— immature and disintegrated. Their 


‘faults are: sophistication (punk as-a 


fashion), thoughtlessness, apathy, lack 
of will to fight, faint consciousness of 
common and their own (punk) identity. 
Only a few punx organize gigs or make 
zines—the rest of the crowd is trimmed 
on consuming (of alcohol and music). 
Only for minority of punx the punk is.a 
way of life and thinking — for other 
punx is dress, music or ‘‘sex-and-vio- 
lence-and-alcohol’’ philosophy. Their 
rebellion is childish, nobody engages in 
authentic fight for social freedom. 
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Polish crowd is deeply divided. I see 
what has happened with mates of the 
“old crew” (people who were punx in 
1981-84). Some of them are ‘‘ortho- 
dox”” punx in black leathers, who like 
HC/thrash/“‘anarchists.’’ People who 

prefer 77 punk and also.most stupid 
mates aré skins now: they always used 
glue and liked to fight but now they imi- 
tate “nationalists” (ha, ha, ha). Many 
of intelligent ex-punx are ‘‘odlotowcy’’ 
(““odlot””—departure, flight...) now— 
they “flew” to reggae or experimenting 
vanguard of rock, philosophy, art and 

. marijuana. They despise ‘‘primi- 
tive” punx today. Other ex-punx create 
the “alternate” (‘‘alternate music”); the 
““alternate”” is new wave pop (like 
Deutsche Neue Welle?), this is a con- 
trolled safety-valve. And the most sad 
variant: “normal” people—as ‘‘sober- 
minded citizens” so “normal” degener- 
ates. : 

Instead we can see a total disruption 


< and deep hatred between punx and skins 


of youngest generation. Teenage punx 
of today are lost, vanished between fans 
of “alternative”? music and metal fans. 

We can also see ‘‘territorial’’ divi- 
sions: “young crowds” of punx are nu- 
merous and therefore they don't know 
each other. Sometimes they fight each 
other (e.g., Warsaw crowd against ““rest 
of the world””) and always they don't 
have the consciousness of a collective 
group (sometimes some skins terrorize a 
big crowd of punx). 

Punk removed from big cities to small 
towns and villages — these are the most 


SS 
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numerous and most ‘‘serried’’ crowds. 
Majority of Polish punx are pupils (even 
10 years old!), most of them break with 
the punk when they acquire secondary 
education. But more and more are 
workers, students, ““unemployed” (who 
don’t want to work),...I even know 
punx-teachers. The oldest punx I know 
are 27-30 years old, but they are general- 
ly little active (they don’t even go to 
gigs). All punx are anti-communists (I 
know only one punk-maoist), but only 
some of them are authentic orthodox 
anarchists. Majority of punx are influ- 
enced by the conventional anti-commu- 
nism of Polish society (I even know 
Catholic punx!). 

This picture of Polish punk crowd is 
rather ““black”” and sad but also many 
are all right mates and interesting peo- 
ple. Punx, skins, ‘‘odlotowcy’’ are in the 
crew. And I hope Polish punk will ma- 
ture. 


Conditions 


Reaction of the society: Polish society 
reacts to the punk like all obscurants in 
the world — they don’t like and don’t 
understand punk, they are afraid, loathe 
and despise punx. But there are more 
and more people who tolerate punx. 
“Young-adults”” (or normal youth) have 
the same attitude toward punx as their 
parents. But there are two differences: 
on the one hand youth is more open to 
tolerance (lately they more and more 
come to ““alternative”” gigs), on the oth- 
er hand —young people use directly vio- 
lence against punx. For example in No- 
wa Huta (Kraków) gangs of “poppers”” 
(disco-kids) attacked punx in the streets, 
on staircases of houses, even at school: 
in Lublin teenage football supporters 
scalped (yes!) one punk, etc., etc. 

Reaction of the government: The Po- 
lish commmunist government tries not 
to notice the punk movement. Spokes- 
man of government Jerzy Urban only 
one time talked about punx at his press 
conference (when members of DEZERT- 
ER tore up communist newspapers dur- 
ing their gig). Polish press when they 
criticize punk write only about musical 
and relating to the customs aspects of 
punk rebellion. When Western newspa- 
pers write about punk as a political oc- 
currence — Polish press mock them. 
(“Punk is only tomfoolery and childish- 
ness!””) Also the police victimize punx 
on account of their appearance (there 
are cases when policemen beat punx, cut 
their hair, confiscate punk accessories, 
command to pull rivets out of their 
leather jackets by their teeth!, etc.), but 
not account of punk views. Generally 
repressions are rather sporadic. 

Reaction of the opposition: Attitude 
of the anti-communist political opposi- 
tion (remains of Solidarnosé [This ac- 
count was written in 1988—BMcG])) to- 
wards punk movement is complicated. 
At first they didn’t notice this occur- 
rence, now they want to avail themselves 
of (exploit) punk. We can see heteroge- 
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neity of oppositional attitude in two arti- 
cles in the column on Information Serv- 
ice of Mazowsze Region (underground 
newspaper of Warsaw Solidarność). The 
first article presented punk as a silly 
amusement of kids who “‘piss off” all 
the world in the interest of utopian paci- 
fism, which is profitable for commu- 
nism (punx as involuntary supporters of 
communism). The second standpoint 
prevails now (e.g., Tygodnik Mazowsze 
— main newspaper of Warsaw Solidar- 
nos¢— cited lyrics of T. LOVE “‘alterna- 
tive” band as an example of youth feel- 
ings). Even the Catholic Church which is 
hostile to punx and all “Western devia- 
tions”” tries to indoctrinate them. 
Possibilities of punk music: We can 
| listen to punk music on the radio (there 
~ is only state-owned radio in Poland) two 
` times weekly. . . but this is mainly punk 
music from Western countries. State- 
= owned and private record companies 
published several LPs. ... Punk gigs are 
_ rather scarce: punk bands play either 
during big festivals. . . [or] sometimes 
punk musicians organize private enter- 
 tainments themselves. In Poland foreign 
bands have played... . In Jarocin we lis- 
tened to some bands from Czechoslova- 
_ kia.... Soviet new wave bands. ..and 
_ also East German bands. . .were on tour 
in Poland. There are several fanzines in 
Poland.... Generally fanzines are 
_ ephemeral and have a very small num- 
ber of copies. ... We have only a few 
tape-publishers. ... There are no punk 
centers/clubs/organizations; there is no 
squatting. 

That's all for today. If you want more 
info or any addresses/tapes/records/ 
badges—writeto: . Jarek Tomasiewicz- = 

- ul. Hoza 32 
43-323 Czechowice-Dz. 
Poland 
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WE ARE ONE FROM POLISH TAPE LABELS 
WORKING INDEPENDENT. WE OFFER YOU So: | 
ee STUFF RELEASED BY US TILL NOW: 
FORT BS ( (OLD PUNK +COLD WITH Sax, POLAND) 
(MELODICAL PUNK, POLAND) 
SPEED HARDCORE FROM EAST 
GERMAN GARAGE) 
BARI E FRONTY COMPILATION 
OF CZECHOSLOVAKIAN UNDERGROUND MUSIC, 
MAINLY PUNK & HC) 
IN THE FUTURE WE'LL HAVE MORE OFFERS- 
ONE OF THEM (S MUSIC OF BAND BB FROM 
SOVIET UNION, ANOTHER IS A SAMPLER OF 
POUSH SONGS NOT ALLOWED BY CENSORSHIP 
(ENCLOSED BOOKLET WITH LYRICS ETC.) 
IF YOU'RE INTERESTED IN SUCH MUSIC OR. 
YOU SIMPLY WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT 
SITUATION OF INDEPENDENT SCENE ON THIS 
SIDE OF IRON CURTAIN -CONTACT US. 


WE RE WAITING FOR YOUR 
ERAIN a 


7 rostaw Dzieciolowski ul fumma SF 
902 2 Zgorzelec, POLAND -———— 
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ual Jarocin rock festival. Reprinted 


A Century of Anarchism 
in Poland — Part One 


Translated from 
LE MONDE LIBERTAIRE 


Te article translated here isan 
attempt at a history of Polish 
anarchism. It reflects a particular 
and personal vision that asks only to 
be criticized and completed. From 
the assault on Tsar Alexander II to 
the recent formation of a Polish An- 
archist Federation (MA), Polish an- 
archism has had more than a centu- 
ry of existence. It is an existence 
marked by tsarist repression, a na- 


‘tionalist regime and then commu- 


nists, but whose re-emergence today 
carries great hope. — the editors 


The Polish anarchist movement 
made its reappearance the first of 
May, 1985, in Gdańsk, in a violent 
fashion: The Movement for an Al- 


ternative Society (Ruch Spoleczen- 
stwa Alternatywnego— RSA) was a 
vehicle of demonstrators to organ- 
ize active resistance to the forces of 
police who attacked the crowd. 
Sometime later, the most serious 
samizdats — Przeglad Polityczny of 
Gdañsk, and Tygodnik Powszechny 
of Warsaw, “announced” the birth 
of an anarchist movement in Po- 
land. The judgments were divided: 
certain ones were enthusiastic, exag- 
gerating the importance and num- 
bers of the movement; others stayed 
cold and moderate, indeed hostile. 
Number 6 of Przeglad Polityczny 
jointly published an interview of 
three members of RSA, a severe cri- 
tique of the social and philosophic 
position of Leszlek Nowak, profes- 
sor at Poznan University, and con- 
sidered a supporter of anarchism, as 
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well as a little known article entitled 
““Neo-anarchism in Poland.” How- 
-ever, cut off from the milieus of the 
conventional opposition, deprived 
of funds and the indispensible 
means for its functioning, RSA lost 
its dynamic and almost ceased to ex- 
ist. A non-formal anarchist move- 
ment was still maintained, made up 
of militants agitating in various 
structures of the opposition. The 
majority of these rejoined the new 
movement — Freedom and Peace 
(Wolność i Pokoj—WiP), created at 
the end of 1985, beginning of 1986. 
To be precise, it is worth noting that 
the samizdat of the RSA, Homek, 
has always maintained publication. 
The myth of hundreds of masked 
young people, fighting under the 
black flag in the streets of Gdańsk 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from previous page) 

on the first of May—the very exaggerat- 
ed vison in tens of thousands of copies 
of Tygodnik Powszchny—contributed 
to the integration of the anarchist mil- 
ieus, to the creation of new publications 
and to the open expression of our opin- 
ions in a country without great anarchist 
traditions. 


The origins 


In opposition to the author of the arti- 
clein Przeglad Polityczny (but no doubt 
to his great satisfaction) there is no ques- 
tion of ‘‘neo-anarchism’’ in Poland. 
The prefix “neo” implies the return, the 
renewal of an existing and previously 
strongly represented tendency. But this 
wasn’t the case with Polish anarchism. 
At the moment when the philosophical 
and social bases of anarchism were be- 
ing laid, the moment when the libertari- 
an movement took a place in the politi- 
cal arena at the beginning of the century, 
Poland was a country without a state, 
partitioned, subjected to the occupation 
of three powers: Prussia, Austria and 
tsarist Russia. The leitmotifs of the 
struggles which marked 19th century 
Poland had been the desire for national 
liberation, by the creation of asovereign 
and independent state. The context was, 
consequently, hardly favorable to prop- 
aganda against the state. In addition, the 
anarchists of other countries often did 
not understand the movements of Polish 
society. Thus, Proudhon, who had pro- 
nounced himself against the creation of 
a Polish state, hardly improved the repu- 


tation of anarchists.... Bakunin, on- 


the other hand, who had several Polish 
friends, knew and understood well the 
problems of the country. He took an ac- 
tive part in the preparation of the insur- 
rection of 1863, trying to smuggle arms 
in from the West. 

The Polish position towards the revo- 
lutionary Russian movement at the end 
of the 19th century, in which anarchist 
tendencies were dominant, evolved with 
the times. In 1884 there was the signing 
of an accord between ‘‘Narodnia Volia”” 
(People’s Will — a socialist revolution- 
ary Russian movement born in the last 
quarter of the 19th century) and ‘‘Prole- 
taryjat,’’ a revolutionary socialist organ- 
ization from Polish territory, to fight 
together against the tsarist regime. Pre- 
viously, on the 13th of March, 1881, the 
Pole J. Hryniewski had assassinated 
Tsar Alexander II at the instigation of 
the Russian revolutionaries. For this 
period, however, one cannot speak of 
groups having an anarchist or anarcho- 
syndicalist character. 


At the beginning of 
the century 


During the period preceding the revo- 
lution of 1905-1907, some specifically 
anarchist groups appeared, taking root 
in particular among the Jewish popula- 
tion of the eastern parts of Poland, un- 
der the Russian occupation. Thus, at Bi- 
alystok, in 1905, Judy Grossman found- 
ed the anarcho-communist group Czar- 
ny Sztandar (Black Flag). Unfortunate- 
ly, the practice of several of these groups 
were, let us say, in contradiction with 
their theoretical positions. The recourse 
to methods of violent terrorism deprived 
them of any great popularity. The pow- 
ers responded to the anarchist actions 
with massive repression, notably by the 
execution of 11 members of an anarcho- 
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communist group of Warsaw: Internac- 
jonal. But the activity, made extremely 
difficult, was not interrupted by the re- 
pression. 

It is in this period that support came 


from London, in the form of propagan- 


da materal, Glos Revolucji (The Voice 
of the Revolution), which led the polem- 
ic against the marxists. One can read 
here: “At the moment when the prole- 
tariat rises up to break the chains of its 
economic slavery, all sorts of social and 
political gamblers try to mislead it, com- 
mitting it to chew on meager reforms, 
demonstrating, by an usurped science 
the necessity of economic development, 
and holding out prospects of better to- 
morrows that it can only dream of. But, 
there is only following the road of great 
general strikes, the immediate expropri- 
ation of industrial and landowner prop- 
erty, the revolt of soldiers against their 
officers and militarism in general, the 
armed insurrection, individual or collec- 
tive terrorism against the representatives 
of power and capital. ... It is only bya 
fight of this sort that the proletariat will 
approach the ideal of the stateless com- 
munist society— indispensible to its de- 
velopment... . ' 


Anarcho-syndicalism 


In the summer of 1907, a conference 
of anarchist groups in Poland and Lith- 
uania took place, with the view of form- 
ing an anarchist federation. But the in- 


creasing repression prevented the prac- — 


tical realization of the project. In 1910, 
the armed activity of the anarchists-was 
obviously weakened. “The militant an- 
archists in Poland didn’t have any emi- 
nent theoreticians,” wrote Anton Mali- 
nowski. They lacked much theoretical 
reflection. They concentrated on propa- 
ganda of the deed, or distributing tracts 
and communiques. 8% 

Anarcho-syndicalism is the current 
which had to dominate anarchist 
thought in Poland; its origins likewise 
date back to the period 1905-07. One of 
the premier theoreticians was Josef Zie- 
linski, author of: Strajk Powszechny 
(General Strike), Obtudny Socjalizm (A 
Deceitful Socialism), Bojowo-robotnic- 
ze Zwiazki Zawodowe (The Workers? 
Unions and Fighters), and also Czy An-. 
archizm w Polsce ma Racje Bytu? (Does 
Anarchism in Poland Have a Reason to 
Exist?). Since a meeting in Paris in 1906, 
he was without doubt the first to Xpress . 
the position of Polish anarchists against 
the army and militarism. 

“Itis necessary now to develop anti- 
militarism, even though we don’t actual- 
ly have an army, nor ulans, nor Polish 
cossacks, because for anarchists it is of 
no concern to know what language the 
soldiers use to communicate between 
themselves and their chiefs. It is not a 
question of softening military rules, 
abolishing the tribunals of war or trans- 
forming the army into a militia. It is a 
question of completely abolishing the 
army and war. Always and everywhere 
the Polish anarchists shout with all their 
might: ‘No to the army, even Polish! No 
to all militarism!’ ’’ Zelinski considered 
the general strike the most appropriate 
form of struggle, in view of the social 
revolution. He proposed to create anar- 
cho-syndicalist unions on the French 
model. He said, ““Boycott, sabotage, 
demonstrations in the street, strikes in 
their most formidable forms, such are 
the means of struggle of anarchist work- ' 
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CO-OPT MRS. THATCHER 
TO THE CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL! 


Leaflet Issued in Warsaw During Thatcher’s Visit to Poland 
by the “POLISH SOCIALIST PARTY — DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION” (a faction of the PSP) 


BRITISH Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher will undoubtedly find a common 
tongue with General Jaruzelski. Most importantly, they should exchange experi- 
ences in crushing Trade Union rights. The two are already world class experts in 


this. 


In fact, there is already a tradition of cooperation here. When the British miners 
were on strike, Jaruzelski hurriedly came to the Tories’ assistance and increased 


coal exports to Britain. 


They should find it easy to reach agreement on other things, too. They can [tell] 
each other the best ways of protecting privileges at the expense of the poor, of the 
most effective methods of lowering the consumption of working people, of the 
most skillful approach to adopt in cutting social services. 

If it weren’t for certain obstacles caused by their respective political systems, 
they would make a perfectly matched couple. Unfortunately, geo-political consid- 


erations rule out marriage. 


So perhaps Mrs. Thatcher could be made an honorary member of the Politbu- 
ro. At least she should be coopted to the consultative council. Her advice was util- 
ized back in May when our mass media quoted the example of the smashing of the 
British seafarers strike as proof that sympathy strikes couldn’t be tolerated here 


either. 


Now Mrs. Thatcher could oversee the sacking of miners from Jastrzebie pits. 
She herself has thrown tens of thousands of miners out of work. 

And if it proved necessary to reintroduce martial law the British PM’s wealth of 
experience would surely come in handy. After all, martial law has been going on in 


Ireland for 19 years. 


It is quite possible Mrs. Thatcher will use her visit to Poland to assure the Poles 
she is the defender of workers’ rights by expressing her support for Solidarność. 
Well, no thanks... . We would prefer a thousand times over the support of Brit- 
ish miners, or seafarers, or of the Catholic minority in Northern Ireland, who have 
everyday experience of poverty, persecution and the terror of security forces. They 


can understand us. 


Thatcher wants to use us. We say to Thatcher: 


Reinstate Your Sacked Miners! 


Repeal Your Anti-Union Legislation! 


Withdraw Your Troops from Northern Ireland! i 
reprinted from UKRAINIAN PEACE NEws Winter ’88 


ers, not voting, greasing the palms of 
candidates or making tapestry in the 
ministers’ antechambers.”’ 

Augustyn Wroblewski was another 
militant and anarcho-syndicalist propa- 
gandist who founded the workers’ uni- 
ons in Krakow and in his region. These 
groups edited a journal entitled Sprawa 
Robotnicza (The Workers’ Cause), 
when the partition began at the begin- 
ning of 1912. In the editorial of May 1, 
1913, the anarchists of Krakow wrote: 
“in the future society, no government, 
no state, nor power, frontiers, armies, 
tribunals, laws, no private property of 
the means of production. The property 
of the land and factories will be collec- 
tive, associations and cooperatives will 
organize social life together. Here is the 


-difference with socialism, for which the 


ideal is a strong state—albeit socialist! A 
state where everyone must work under 


surveillance, in exchange for paper 


Lech Walesa and 
Thatcher placing 
a wreath at the 
workers’ 
monument in 


Gdansk. 

Foreign travel 
provides the 
opportunities for 
activities that 
you could never 
do at home. 


vouchers indicating work carried out. 
Against these vouchers one could re- 
ceive all the consumer goods in com- 
munal stores. There would be a socialist 
police, something like money, and an 
obligation to work. Such a regime could 
not exist [sic] because it would be a sys- 
tem of social slavery. The future system 
will give total liberty to the individual, 
only asking of him work that he would 
like to give... . Relations will not be es- 
tablished by constraint but through indi- 
vidual will and light mutual pres- 
sures.... Such is the immense differ- 
ence between socialism and revolution- 
ary syndicalism, that is linked with anar- 
cho-communism.”’ (Note: Today in the 
actual socialist statein Poland, the dead- 
ly prophecies of 75 years ago are real- 
ized: we know ““bills of paper,” the obli- 
gation to work and socialist police.) 
Translated by Madeline Bassnet 
Concludes Next Issue 


By WAYNE PRICE 


Te IDEA of direct democracy seems 
rather odd to most people these days. 
That citizens should meet face-to-face and 
make binding decisions seems like a quaint 
custom of the surviving New England town 
meetings. Yet I believe that it is possible to 
organize society on this basis. 

Most people would argue that society is 
too large for everyone to meet together. 
And things are too complicated for com- 
mon people to decide (although our politi- 
cal leaders tend to be ignorant fools). And 
most citizens do not want to bother with 
meetings — look how few people vote any- 
way. These are the usual arguments against 
direct democracy. 


The myth of 
‘representative 
democracy’ 


Instead of direct democracy we have 
“representative” or indirect democracy. 
Every few years the citizens interrupt their 
lives to select someone else to represent 
them. This representative will be political 
for them, as they go back to their unpoliti- 
cal day-to-day lives. In between elections, 
the powerless people watch ‘“‘politics’’ on 
the news, as a spectator sport. People who 
get really aroused may lobby the represen- 
tatives to affect their votes, the representa- 
tives being the ones with power. 

The phoniness of this is obvious in coun- 
tries where the elections have only one party 
and one slate of candidates. This is typical 
of the Soviet Union (despite some recent 
changes at local levels) and other dictator- 
ships. More fundamentally, the Marxist- 
Leninist parties claim to represent the ab- 
stract working class, whether or not the ac- 
tual workers really want them. 

But even in the ‘‘democratic’’ countries it 
is often plain that there is little choice. In the 
last U.S. election, for example, the over- 
whelming majority disliked both candi- 
dates! 

In general, there is not much connection 
between the end-result of the election proc- 
ess and what people want. The year that 
Reagan was first elected president by a 
landslide (more or less), in many states his 
supporters passes the Nuclear Freeze in ref- 
erendums— the opposite of his program. 

In 1988 the voters chose the more conser- 
vative of the two presidential candidates 
and the most liberal House of Representa- 
tives since 1947 (according to the liberal lob- 
bying group, the ADA). Which represents 
the people and what does representation 
mean in this situation? 

In fact, a main function of the elections 
—whether in the U.S. or the USSR—is asa 
ritual to confirm the right of the rulers to 
rule —to legitimatize them as ‘‘representa- 
tives.’ (There is also a real aspect of bour- 
geois elections. Different factions of the 
capitalist class fight nonviolently to decide 
. which policy to follow— but always within 
the limited framework of capitalist inter- 
ests.) 


The Marxist view 


There is a standard Marxist critique of 
capitalist democracy. Under capitalism—it 
points out— the main centers of power are 
not in the state but in the big corporations 
which dominate the economy and our lives. 
The economy is ruled by a capitalist minori- 
ty which is not elected (it legitimizes itself 
through the myth of free enterprise rather 
than elections). It is a minority whose inter- 
ests are in conflict with those of the working 
people of the country. Despite political elec- 
tions, the minority of capitalists dominate 
the state. Partly this is done by the vast 
amount of money they spend during cam- 
paigns. But ultimately their political power 
rests on their control of the economy. Even 
elected Socialist Parties must come to terms 
with those who run the nation’s economy. 
(This has been rediscovered by recent So- 
cialist presidents in France, Spain, Greece 
—and Chile.) 

- I would accept most of this argument. 
What I do not accept is the implication that 
representative democracy would work just 


Democracy 
Possible? 


fine if only the big corporations were 
owned by the state. This would not solve 
the problems of overcentralization, a so- 
cially-alienated bureaucracy, and the diffi- 
culty of effectively controlling distant dele- 
gates. It would simply create state capital- 
ism. Instead I want to consider the alterna- 
tive possibility of a libertarian socialism of 
direct democracy. 


The lessons of Athenian 
democracy 


Is it possible for human beings to partici- 
pate directly and constantly in self-govern- 
ment? To answer the question, we will look 
at history, which is the closest thing there is 
to an “experimental laboratory” in human 
affairs. It shows that people have lived in 
different ways than the ways we tend to 
take for granted. For hundreds of thou- 
sands of years, human beings lived in the 
small, self-governing communities of hunt- 
ing-gathering tribes or farming villages. Yet 
democracy may also be said to have been in- 
vented by the ancient Greeks (some of 
them). While tribal democracy was as old as 
humanity, a formal democracy ina city was 
something new. 

The greatest example is that of the city of 
Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C. The area included in Athens was bit 
larger than Rhode Island today. Its voting 
citizens (free males — Athens was a slave- 
holding society) never numbered more than 
40,000 and probably were as few as 15,000 
at some points. Athens had had kings and 
tyrants but democracy was won as a result 
of popular revolutions. The right to vote 
was won by poor farmers, craftsmen and 
free workers (males only). But the system 
they used was very different from what we 
think of as democracy. 

As described by M.I. Finley, a leading 
authority on ancient Greece, ‘‘Athenian de- 
mocracy was direct, not representative... 
attendance in the sovereign Assembly was 
open to every citizen and there was no bu- 
reaucracy or civil service, save for a few 
clerks.... Government was thus ‘by the 
people’ in the most literal sense. The As- 
sembly, which had the final decisions on 
war and peace, treaties, finance, legisla- 
tion, public works, in short, on the whole 
gamut of governmental activity, was an 
outdoor mass meeting of as many thousand 
citizens. . .as chose to attend on any given 
day. It met frequently during the year, forty 
times at a minimum.... In principle, eve- 
ryone present had the right to participate by 
taking the floor.” (Democracy Ancient and 
Modern rev. ed., Rutgers Univ. Press, 1985, 
pp. 18-19) 

There were offical positions, a large 
number of them, including a Council of 500 
which set the Assembly’s agenda, as well as 
huge ‘‘juries’’ which heard legal cases. But 
these were all filled by lot (sortition), the 
way we chose juries today. Terms were lim- 


ited to a year or two. A few positions were 
elected, such as generals. 

There were leaders, who were the main 
speakers for political tendencies, some- 
thing like parties (mostly class divisions). 
Everyone did not take the floor every time, 
which would have been impossible. But po- 
litical leaders did not usually hold elected 
positions. Their power was limited to their 
ability to persuade the assembled citizens to 
vote for their policies at that particular As- 
sembly. No matter their prestige, on any 


_day they could be outvoted. 


“The week-to-week conduct of a war, for 
example, had to go before the Assembly 
week by week, as if Winston Churchill were 
to have been compelled to take a referen- 
dum before each move in World War II, and 
then face another vote after the move was 
made, in the Assembly or the law courts, to 
determine not merely what the next step 
should be but also whether he was to be dis- 
missed and his plans abandoned....”’ 
(Finley, same; p. 59) 

How could this system work? For one 
thing, the people participated because they 
knew that the decisions made in the Assem- 
bly would directly affect them. They voted 
on their own taxes. If they voted for war, 
then that night they would polish their ar- 
mor; there was no military separate from 
the armed citizens. This made them focus 
their minds on the issue! (In general, ‘‘The 
basis of democracy in the Athenian polis 
was the citizen soldier. The citizen in arms 
not only defended the city’s freedom but 
could use his arms to defend his own.” I.F. 
Stone, The Trial of Socrates, Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1988, p. 168) 

Finally, the very process of participatory 
democracy was politically educating. The 
average citizen — not a great speaker or 
leader—had served in a range of official po- 


sitions (chosen by lot), and attended the As- 
sembly since he was 18, had participated in 
the local assembly of his neighborhood, 
had been a member of several ““jury”- 
courts, had served in the military, had dis- 
cussed the issues in the public market place, 
and knew personally a large proportion of 
his fellow voters. With some surprise, one 
historian writes, ‘‘This system lof choosing 
officials by lot], during the subsequent cen- 
turies of Athenian democracy, did not work 
as badly as might have been expected. This 
was largely because so many ordinary citi- 
zens had received a basic political and ad- 
ministrative training in the various local 
community bodies, so that sortition could 
not go so far wrong.” (M. Grant, The Rise 
of the Greeks. NY: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1988, p. 66) 

As Finley says, “A considerable propor- ` 
tion of the male citizens of Athens therefore 
had some direct experience in government 
beyond anything we know, almost beyond 
anything we can imagine’’(p. 20). Under 
these conditions, the greatest leader of 
Athens, Pericles, could be quoted as declar- 
ing, ““We regard the man who takes no part 
in public affairs, not as one who minds his 
own business, but as a good for nothing.” 
(L.E Stone, same; p. 99). 

I have left out the shady side of Athenian 
society. Athens was a slave-holding society; 
even its free women were oppressed; it de- 
veloped a small empire of its own, robbing 
other Greek cities. A full discussion of 
Athenian democracy would have to take 
these factors into account. My only point 
here is to show how, unlike most of the 
world at the time, Athens demonstrated 
that direct democracy could work. For over 
two centuries it worked extremely well, in 
the most prosperous city of Greece, a city 
which created much of what is labeled 
Western culture. : 


Direct democracy and the 
French revolution 


Although I have discussed Athenian de- 
mocracy, I could just as well write of the 
self-governing cities of the Middle Ages, the 
Swiss cantons, the congregational churches 
of the Protestant Reformation, or the New 
England town meetings. What these all 
have in common is the rise of direct democ- 
racy as part of revolutionary struggles 
against feudalism. As mentioned, ancient 
Athenian democracy resulted from the 
struggles of poor free people to overthrow 
the rich oligarchs. 

Direct, participatory democracy is the 
oldest form of human organization—and it 
keeps on being reinvented in new forms in 
every popular revolution. 

For example, the great French revolution 
of 1789 is usually written about in terms of 
the struggle between the king and the elect- 
ed national assemblies, with its own strug- 
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(Continued from page 5) 
Once one knows with whom it is important 
to check before a decision is made, and 
whose approval is the stamp of acceptance, 
one knows who is running things. 

Elites are not conspiracies. Seldom does 
asmall group of people get together and try 


to take over a larger group for its own ends. 


Elites are nothing more and nothing less 
than groups of friends who also happen to 
participate in the same political activities. 
They would probably maintain their 
friendship whether or not they were involv- 
ed in political activities; they would pro- 
bably be involved in political activities 
whether or not they maintained their 
friendships. It is the coincidence of these 
two phenomena which creates elites in any 
group and makes them so difficult to break. 

These friendship groups function as net- 
works of communication outside any regu- 
lar channels for such communication that 
may have been set up by a group. If no 
channels are set up, they function as the on- 
ly networks of communication. Because 
people are friends, usually sharing the same 
values and orientations, because they talk 
to each other socially and consult with each 
other when common decisions have to be 
made, the people involved in these net- 
works have more power in the group than 
those who don’t. And it is a rare group that 
does not establish some informal networks 
of communication through the friends that 
are made in it. 

Some groups, depending on their size, 
may have more than one such informal 
communication network. Networks may 
even overlap. When only one such network 
exists, it is the elite of an otherwise unstruc- 
tured group, whether the participants in it 
want to be elitists or not. If it is the only such 
network in a structured group it may or 
may not be an elite depending on its compo- 
sition and the nature of the formal struc- 
ture. If there are two or more such networks 
of friends, they may compete for power 
within the group thus forming factions, or 
one may deliberately opt out of the com- 
petition leaving the other as the elite. In a 
structured group, two or more such friend- 
ship networks usually compete with each 
other for formal power. This is often the 
healthiest situation. The other members are 
in a position to arbitrate between the two 
competitors for power and thus are able to 
make demands on the group to whom they 
give their temporary allegiance. 

Since movement groups have made no 
concrete decisions about who shall exercise 
power within them, many different criteria 


are used around the country. As the move- , 


ment has changed through time, marriage 
has become a less universal criterion for ef- 
fective participation, although all informal 
elites still establish standards by which only 
women who possess certain material or per- 
sonal characteristics may join. The stan- 
dards frequently include: middle-class 
background (despite all the rhetoric about 
relating to the working class), being mar- 
ried, not being married but living with so- 
meone, being or pretending to be a lesbian, 
being between the ages of 20 and 30, being 
college-educated or at least having some 
college background, being ‘‘hip,”’ not be- 
ing too “hip,” holding a certain political 
line or identification as a “radical,” having 
certain ““feminine”” personality characteris- 
tics such as being “nice,” dressing right 
(whether in the traditional style or the anti- 
traditional style), etc. There are also some 
characteristics which will almost always tag 
one as a “deviant”” who should not be 


related to. They include: being too old, 


working full time (particularly if one is ac- 
tively committed to a ‘‘career’’), not being 
“nice,” and being avowedly single (i.e., 
neither actively heterosexual nor homosex- 
ual). 

Other criteria could be included, but they 
all have common themes. The characteris- 
tic prerequisite for participating in the in- 
formal elites of the movement, and thus for 
exercising power concern one’s 
background, personality or allocation of 
time. They do not include one’s com- 
petence, dedication to feminism, talents or 
potential contribution to the movement. 
The former are the criteria one usually uses 
in determining one’s friends. The latter are 


what any movement or organization has to 
use if it is going to be politically effective. 
... Although this dissection of the proc- 
ess of elite formation within small groups 
has been critical in its perspectives, it is not 


made in the belief that these informal struc- . 


tures are inevitably bad—merely inevitable. 
All groups create informal structures as a 
result of the interaction patterns among the 
members. Such informal structures can do 
very useful things. But only unstructured 
groups are totally governed by them. When 
informal elites are combined with a myth of 
“structurelessness,”” there can be no at- 
tempt to put limits on the use of power. It 
becomes capricious. 

This has two potentially negative conse- 
quences of which we should be aware. The 
first is that the informal structure of deci- 
sion-making will be like a sorority: one in 
which people listen to others because they 
like them, not because they say significant 


things. As long as the movement does not ` 


do significant things this does not much 
matter. But if its development is not to be 
arrested at this preliminary stage, it will 
have to alter this trend. The second is that 
informal structures have no obligation to 
be responsible to the group at large. Their 
power was not given to them; it cannot be 
taken away. Their influence is not based on 
what they do for the group; therefore they 
cannot be directly influenced by the group. 
This does not necessarily make informal 
structures irresponsible. Those who are 
concerned with maintaining their influence 
will usually try to be responsible. The group 
simply cannot compel such responsibility; 
it is dependent on the interests of the elite. 


The ‘star’ system 


The ““idea”” of “structurelessness”? has 
created the ‘‘star’’ system. We live in a 
society which expects political groups to 
make decisions and to select people to artic- 


ulate those decisions to the public at large. 


established opinion; they know this and 
usually say so. But because there are no of- 


The press and the public do not know how. ficial spokespeople nor any decision- 
to listen seriously to individual women as making body the press can interview when 


women; they want to know how the group it wants to know the-movement's position: z 


feels. Only three techniques have ever been 
developed for establishing mass group opi- 
nion: the vote or referendum, the public 
opinion survey questionnaire and the selec- 
tion of group spokespeople at an appropri- 
ate meeting. The women’s liberation move- 
ment has used none of these to communi- 
cate with the public. Neither the movement 
as a whole nor most of the multitudinous 


on a subject, these women are perceived as 
the spokespeople. Thus, whether they want 
to or not, whether the movement likes it or 
not, women of public note are put in the 
role of spokespeople by default. 

This is one source of the tie that is often 
felt towards the women who are labelled 
““stars.”” Because they were not selected by 
the women in the movement to represent 


groups within it haveestablishedameansof the movement’s views, they are resented 


explaining their position on various issues. 
But the public is conditioned to look for 
spokespeople. 

While it has consciously not chosen 
spokespeople, the movement has thrown 
up many women who have caught the 
public eye for varying reasons. These 


women represent no particular group or 


when the press presumes they speak for the 
movement.... Thus the backlash to the 
““star”” system, in effect, encourages the 
very kind of individualistic non- 
responsibility that the movement con- 
demns. By purging a sister as a “star,” the 
movement loses whatever control it may 
have had over the person, who becomes 
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free to commit all of the individualistic sins 
of which she has been accused. 


Unstructured groups may be very effec- 
tive in getting women to talk about their 
lives; they aren't very good for getting 
things done. Unless their mode of opera- 
tion changes, groups flounder at the point 
where people tire of “just-talking” and 
want to do something more. Because the 
larger movement in most cities is as 
unstructured as individual rap groups, it is 
not much more effective than the separate 
groups at specific tasks. The informal 
structure is rarely together enough or in 
touch enough with the people to be able to 
operate effectively. So the movement gen- 
erates much motion and few results. Unfor- * 
tunately, the consequences of all this mo- 
tion are not as innocuous as the results, and 
their victim is the movement itself. 

Some groups have turned themselves in- 
to local action projects, if they do not in- 
volve too many people, and work onasmall 
scale. But this form restricts movement ac- 
tivity to the local level. Also, to function 
well the groups must usually pare 
themselves down to that informal group of 
friends who were running things in the first 
place. This excludes many women from 
participating. As long as the only way 
women can participate in the movement is 
through membership of a small group, the 
non-gregarious are at a distinct disadvan- 
tage. As long as friendship groups are the 
main means of organizational activity, elit- 
ism becomes institutionalized. 

For those groups which cannot find a lo- 
cal project to devote themselves to, the 
mere act of staying together becomes the 
‘reason for their staying together. When a 
group has no specific task (and conscious- 
ness-raising is a task), the people in it turn 
their energies to controlling others in the 
group. This is not done so much out of a 
malicious desire to manipulate others 
(though sometimes it is) as out of a lack of 
anything better to do with their talents. 
Able people with time on their hands and a 
need to justify their coming together put 
their efforts into personal control, and 
spend their time criticizing the personalities 


of the other members in the group. In- 
fighting and personal power games rule the 
day. When a group is involved in a task, 
people learn to get along with others as they 
are and to subsume dislikes for the sake of 
the larger goals. There are limits placed on 
the compulsion to remold every person into 
our image of what they should be. 

The end of consciousness-raising leaves 
people with no place to go and the lack of 
structure leaves them with no way of getting 
there. The women in the movement either 
turn in on themselves and their sisters or 
seek other alternatives of action. There are 
few alternatives available. Some women 
just “do their own thing.” This can lead toa 
great deal of individual creativity, much of 
which is useful for the movement, but it is 
not a viable alternative for most women 
and certainly does not foster a spirit of 
cooperative group effort. Other women 
drift out of the movement entirely because 
they don’t want to develop an individual 
project and have found no way of discover- 
ing, Joining or starting group projects that 
interest them. 

Many turn to other political organiza- 
tions to give them the kind of structured ef- 
fective activity that they have not been able 
to find in the women’s movement. Thus, 
those political organizations which view 
women’s liberation as only one issueamong 
many find the women’s liberation move- 
ment a vast recruiting ground for new. 
members. There is no need for such 
organizations to “‘infiltrate’’ (though this is 
not precluded). The desire for meaningful 
political activity generated in women by 
their becoming part of the women’s libera- 


- tion movement is sufficient to make them 


eager to join other organizations. The 
movement itself provides no outlets for 
their new ideas and energies. 
Those-women who join other political 
orgañizations while remaining within the 
women’s liberation movement, or who join 
women’s liberation while remaining in 
other political organizations, in turn 
become the framework for new informal 
structures. These friendship networks are 
based upon their common non-feminist 


= politics rather than the characteristics — 


discussed earlier; however, the network 
operates in much the same way. Because 

nese women share common values, ideas 
and political orientations, they too become 
informal, unplanned, unselected, unre- 
sponsible elites —whether they intend to be 
so or not. 

These new informal elites are often per- 
ceived as threats by the old informal elites 
previously developed within different 
movement groups. This is a correct percep- 
tion. Such politically orientated networks 
are rarely willing to be merely ““sororities”” 
as many of the old ones were, and want to 
proselytize their political as well as their 
feminist ideas. This is only natural, but its 
implications for women’s liberation have 
never been adequately discussed. The old 
elites are rarely willing to bring such dif- 
ferences of opinion out into the open 
because it would involve exposing the 
nature of the informal structure of the 
group. Many of these informal elites have 
been hiding under the banner of ‘‘anti- 
elitism” and “structurelessness.”” To effec- 
tively counter the competition from 
another informal structure, they would 
have to become “‘public”’ and this possibili- 
ty is fraught with many dangerous implica- 
tions. Thus, to maintain its own power, itis. 
easier to rationalize the exclusion of the- 
members of the other informal structure by 
such means as ““red-baiting,”” ‘‘lesbian- 
baiting”” or ““straight-baiting.”” The only 
other alternative is to formally structure the 
group in such a way that-the original power 
is institutionalized. This is not always possi- 
ble. If the informal elites have been well 
structured and have exercised a fair amount 
of power in the past, such a task is feasible. 


` These groups have a history of being some- 


what politically effective in the past, as the 
tightness of the informal structure has pro- 
ven an adequate substitute for a formal 
structure. Becoming structured does not 
alter their operation much, though the in- 
stitutionalization of the power structure 
does open it to formal challenge. It is those 
groups which are in greatest need of struc- 


ture that are often least capable of creating 


Mass structureless decision making by consensus, Revolution Square, 
Havana, Cuba. 


it. Their informal structures have not been 
too well formed and adherence to theideol- 
ogy of “structurelessness”? makes them re- 


‘juctant to change tactics. The more un- 


structured a group is, the more lacking it is 
in formal structures, the more it adheres to 
an ideology of ““structurelessness,”” the 
more vulnerable it is to being taken over by 
a group of political comrades. 

Since the movement at large is just as un- 
structured as most of its constituent groups, 
it is similarly susceptible to indirect in- 
fluence. But the phenomenon manifests 
itself differently. On a local level most 
groups can operate autonomously, but the 
only groups that can organize a national ac- 
tivity are nationally organized groups. 
Thus, it is often the structured feminist 
organizations that provide national direc- 
tions for feminist activities, and groups 
such as National Organization of Women 
and Women’s Equality Action League and 
some Left women’s caucuses are simply the 
only organizations capable of mounting a 
national campaign. The multitude of un- 


structured women’s liberation groups can in 


choose to support or not support the na- 
tional campaigns, but are incapable of 
mounting their own. Thus their members 
become the troops under the leadership of 
the structured organizations. They don’t 
even have a way of deciding what the 
priorities are. 

The more unstructured a movement is, 
the less control it has over the directions in 
which it develops and the political actions in 
which it engages. This does not mean that 
its ideas do not spread. Given a certain 
amount of interest by the media and the ap- 


propriateness of social conditions, the ideas 


will still be diffused widely. But diffusion of 
ideas does not mean they are implemented; 
it only means they are talked about. Insofar 
as they can be applied individually they may 
be acted upon; insofar as they require coor- 
dinated political power to be implemented, 
they will not be. 

As long as the women's liberation move- 
ment stays dedicated to a form of organiza- 
tion which stresses small, inactive discus- 
sion groups among friends, the worst pro- 
blems of unstructuredness will not be felt. 
But this style of organization has its limits; 
it is politically inefficacious, exclusive and 
discriminatory against those women who 
are not or cannot be tied into the friendship 
networks. Those who do not fit into what 
already exists because of class, race, occu- 
pation, parental or marital status, or per- 
sonality will inevitably be discouraged from 
trying to participate. Those who do fit in 
will develop vested interests in maintaining 
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things as they are. 

The informal groups’ vested interests will 
be sustained by the informal structures that 
exist, and the movement will have no way 
of determining who shall exercise power 
within it. If the movement continues to 
deliberately not select who shall exercise 
power, it does not thereby abolish power. 
All it does is abdicate the right to demand 
that those who do exercise power and in- 
fluence be responsible for it. If the move- 
ment continues to keep power as diffuse as 
possible because it knows it cannot demand 
responsibility from those who have it, it 
does prevent any group or person from to- 
tally dominating. But it simultaneously in- 
sures that the movement is as ineffective as 
possible. Some middle ground between 
domination and ineffectiveness can and 
must be found. 

These problems are coming to a head at 
this time because the nature of the move- 
ment is necessarily changing. Conscious- 
ness- Taising, as the main function of the 
women’ s liberation movement, is becom- 
“obsolete. Due to the intense press 
publicity of the last two years and the 
numerous overground books and articles 
now being circulated, women’s liberation 
has become a household word. Its issues are 
discussed and informal rap groups are 
formed by people who have no explicit con- 
nection with any movement group. Purely 
educational work is no longer such an over- 
whelming need. The movement must go on 
to other tasks. It now needs to establish its 
priorities, articulate its goals and pursue its 
objectives in a coordinated way. To do this 
it must be organized locally, regionally and 
nationally. 


Principles of 
democratic 
structuring 


Once the movement no longer clings-te- 
naciously to the ideology of “*structureless- 
ness,” it will be free to develop those forms 
of organization best suited to its healthy 
functioning. This does not mean that we 
should go to the other extreme and blindly 
imitate the traditional forms of organiza- 
tion. But neither should we blindly reject 
them all. Some of the traditional techniques 
will prove useful, albeit not perfect; some 
will give us insights into what we should not 
do to obtain certain ends with minimal 
costs to the individuals in the movement. 
Mostly, we will have to experiment with dif- 
ferent kinds of structuring and develop a 
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variety of techniques to use for different 
situations. The “lot system” is one such 
idea which has emerged from the move- 
ment. It is not applicable to all situations, 
but it is useful in some. Other ideas for 
structuring are needed. But before we can 
proceed to experiment intelligently, we 
must accept the idea that there is nothing in- 
herently bad about structure itself— only its 
excessive use. 

While engaging in this trial-and-error 
process, there are some principles we can 
keep in mind that are essential to democrat- 
ic structuring and are politically effective 
also: 

1. Delegation of specific authority to 
specific individuals for specific tasks by 
democratic procedures. Letting people as- 
sume jobs or tasks by default only’ means 
they are not dependably done. If people are 
selected to do a task, preferably after ex- 
pressing an interest or willingness to do it, 
they have made a commitment which can- 
not be so easily ignored. 

2. Requiring all those to whom authority 
has been delegated to be responsible to 
those who selected them. This is how the 
group has control over people in positions 
of authority. Individuals may exercise 
power, but it is the group that has the 
ultimate say over how the power is exercis- 
ed. 

3. Distribution of authority among as 
many people as is reasonably possible. This 
prevents monopoly of power and requires 
those in positions of authority to consult 
with many others in the process of exercis- 
ing it. It also gives many people the oppor- 
tunity to have responsibility for specific 
tasks and thereby to learn specific skills. 

4. Rotation of tasks among individuals. 
Responsibilities which are held too long by 
one person, formally or informally, come 
to be seen as that person’s ““property”” and 
are not easily relinquished or controlled by 
the group. Conversely, if tasks are rotated 
too frequently the individual does not have 
time to learn her job well and acquire the 
sense of satisfaction of doing a good job. 

5. Allocation of tasks along rational cri- 
teria. Selecting someone for a position 


because they are liked by the group, or giv- 


ing them hard work because they are dislik- 
ed, serves neither the group nor the person 
in the long run. Ability, interest and respon- 
sibility have got to be the major concerns in 
such selection. People should be given an 
opportunity to learn skills they do not have, 
but this is best done through some sort of 
“apprenticeship” program rather than the 
“sink or swim’’ method. Having a respon- 
sibility one can’t handle well is demoraliz- 
ing. Conversely, being blackballed from 
what one can do well does not encourage 
one to develop one’s skills. Women have 
been punished for being competent 
throughout most of human history—the 
movement does not need to repeat this 
process. 

6. Diffusion of information to everyone 
as frequently as possible. Information is 
power. Access to information enchances 
one’s power. When an informal network 
spreads new ideas and information among 
themselves outside the group, they are 
already engaged in the process of forming 
an opinion — without the group par- 
ticipating. The more one knows about how 
things work, the more pean effective 
one can be. 

7. Equal access to resources needed by 
the group. This is not always. ‘perfectly 
possible, but should be striven for. Amem- 
ber who maintains a monopoly over a need- 
ed resource (like a printing press or a 
darkroom owned by a husband) can unduly 
influence the use of that resource. 
Members’ skills and information can be 
equitably available only when members are 
willing to teach what they know to others. 

When these principles are applied, they 
insure that whatever structures are devel- 
oped by different movement groups will be 
controlled by and responsible to the group. 
The group of people in positions of authori- 
ty will be diffuse, flexible, open and tem- 
porary. They will not be in such an easy 
position to institutionalize their power 
because ultimate decisions will be made by 
the group at large. The group will have the 
power to determine who shall exercise 
authority within it. 0 
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Violence 
(Continued from page 2) 
people who want to demonstrate their 
own importance do so through violence, 
that is, through the “accepted” lan- 
guage of the society in which they live? 
In the wake of the beating and rape, 
there was a lot of speculation over 
whether the crime was racially motivat- 
ed or not. But in every discussion of this 
issue most of white society demonstrat- 
ed its own racism. U.S. society has an 
‘uncanny ability to twist words and con- 
cepts out of all recognition. It can get it- 
self wound up in the alleged ““racism”” of 
the Central Park atrocity, but can't see 
racism where it is most obvious. Where 
is the public outrage when Black and 
Latin people are robbed, assaulted and 
raped? These very same kids attacked 
people in East Harlem. Where is the 
public outcry over this? New York cops 
beat and shoot Black and Latin people 
every day in this city. Who is scandalized 


by this? Some white kids killed an Indian . 


man in New Jersey recently. Where was 
the “public” (meaning white) hullaba- 
loo? Was there anything equivalent to 
the current lynch mob atmosphere in the 
city when white hoodlums attacked 
those Black men in Howard Beach? Or 


were the Black men criticized for being 
in the “wrong neighborhood”? 


Not least, what about the racism that 
is destroying the lives of most of the 
Black and Latin children who are grow- 
ing up in poverty today? New York is 


definitely becoming less and less habita- 


ble. But is this primarily the responsibili- 

ty of people with no money or power, no 
matter how brutalized and demoralized 
they may be? Or does it rest with the peo- 
ple who do have the money and power 
to influence things but instead of using 
their resources for constructive purposes 
are continuing to destroy the city to line 
their own pockets? 


Donald Trump knows well what he is 


doing when he mobilizes hatred against 
the Black and Latin youth of this city 
(and country). The more people believe 
that the problems of the country are 
caused by those who are ultimately the 
victims of society, the securer this para- 
site is in his own position. 

Donald Trump has called for the 


death penalty against those guilty of hei- 


nous crimes. If the penalty is reintro- 
duced, I propose we start with those re- 
sponsible for the destruction of New 
York and the rest of the country. People 
like George Bush, Ed Koch and Donald 
Trump are our leaders. Why don’t we 
start with them? O 


Direct Democracy 


(Continued from page 11) 
gles among political groupings. Buta major 
part of the revolution was the neighbor- 
hood assemblies of Paris and other commu- 
nities—the ‘‘sections’’—which included the 
poorest layers of society. 

Called into being to elect representatives 
to the National Assembly, the sections or 
districts became self-governing bodies. 


They met frequently, sometimes daily. 


They had police power, elected judges, dis- 
tributed food, organized relief work, sold 
public lands, etc. In 1792, war broke out. 
They enrolled volunteers, equipped and 
supplied the battalions, and fought royalist 
sabotage. They organized the people during 
various insurrections against the right wing 
of the Assembly. 

In his anarchist history of the French rev- 


olution, Peter Kropotkin writes, ‘‘The fool- . 


ish confidence in representative govern- 
ment, which characterizes our own epoch, 
did not exist during the Great Revolution. 
The Commune which sprang from the pop- 
ular movement was not separated from the 
people. By intervention of its districts, sec- 
tions or tribes, constituted as so many me- 
diums of popular administration, it re- 
mained of the people, and this is what made 
the revolutionary power of these organiza- 
tions.” (The Great French Revolution, 
1789-1793, London: Elephant Editions, 
1986, vol. 1; p. 201) 

The district assemblies were crushed by 
the centralizing Jacobins in 1794. This 
opened the way for the revolution’s swing 
to the right which culminated in Napoleon. 


Direct democracy and 
industrial society 


Ancient Greece and the French revolu- 
tion seem far away and. . .ancient. Statists 
of various persuasions argue that modern 
industry is not compatible with participato- 
ry democracy. Industrial factories, they 
claim, require centralization and rigid au- 
hoi: 

Yet in revolution after revolution, work- 
ers have turned the factories into popular 
assemblies, running the factories and the 
revolution through face-to-face democra- 
cy. These factory committees federated 
with each other and with other workplaces 
(shops, offices, shipyards, etc.), soldiers’ 
committees, peasant councils, neighbor- 


hood committees, and so on. They elected 


representatives to city-wide or regional 


councils, but kept their representatives un- 
der the control of the workplace assem: 
blies. 

This is essentially what happened after 
World War I in the revolutions in Russia, 
Germany, northern Italy and other parts of 
Europe. The Russian soviets were original- 
ly councils of delegates elected —and con- 


trolled— by workers’ factory meetings and 


“similar mass assemblies. ~ 
How these popular councils were used 
and betrayed by both the reformist demo- 
cratic socialists and the Leninists is another 
story. Lenin and Trotsky advocated factory 
committees, workers’ control of industry, 
and workers’ and peasants’ soviets. Their 
writings on these subjects can still be read 
with profit by libertarian socialists. But 
they advocated them only as weapons 
against the old society, not as ends in them- 
selves and not as the basis for a new society. 


The revolutionary creation of workers’ 
councils has been repeated again and again. 
One example is the anarchist factory com- 
mittees during the Spanish revolution of 
1936. A recent example is the formation of 
Poland’s Solidarność in 1980. Mass assem- 
blies at workplaces throughout Poland fed- 
erated with each other and organizations of 
peasants, intellectuals, etc., to create a “la- 
bor union.”’ But it was more than a “‘uni- 
on.” It was a new way to organize industrial 
society on a basis of participatory democ- 
racy. This is something which Poland’s 
state capitalist rulers understood better 
than Walesa and other reformist/pro-West- 
ern leaders of Solidarnosé. That is why the 
Party bureaucrats chose to repress it and 
why today’s tortured semi-recognition of 
Solidarność is dependent on the union ac- 
cepting a role as a responsible player in the 
government as it exists. 

My examples have been revolutionary 
struggles. But the capitalists themselves, 
desperate for profits, have turned to pale 
and perverted imitations of workplace di- 
rect democracy. So-called Quality Circles 
and similar efforts are attempts to involve 
the workers in their own exploitation. In 
their own way, the capitalists and their 
hired industrial psychologists have demon- 
strated that modern industry is compatible 
with workplace self-managment. 

In any case, I have argued elsewhere that 
modern technology does not necessarily 
need massive centralized factories. The al- 
ternative technology movement has shown 
that a more decentralized and democratic 
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up to. 


use of scientific machinery is entirely possi- 


ble. 

Obviously, urban monstrosities (mis- 
called “‘cities’’) of over 8 million people 
cannot meet in one face-to-face assembly 
(although thousands in neighborhoods 
might). But it is a myth that such oversized 

“cities”” are necessary for a sophisticated 


way of life. Throughout human history, cit- 
ies have almost always stayed within the 
50,000 to 100,000 range — as did ancient 
_ Athens. 


tire American population could be divided 
into cities of 50,000 people and if each city 
took even ten times as much space as city 
planners normally allot for that size popu- 
lation, the whole territory would would add 
.hot much more than the present 
metropolitan area acreage today....”’ 
(Kirkpatrick Sale, Human Scale, NY: Cow- 
ard, McCann, & Geoghegan, 1980; p. 206) 


Direct democracy includes 
representative democracy 


No matter how decentralized we get, so- 


ciety will have activities beyond the level of 


local communities. The ancient Greeks did 
not coordinate their city-states; they were 
constantly at war with each other, until they 
were conquered by the empire of Alexander 
the Great. Therefore — the centralizers ar- 
gue — it is necessary to have elected repre- 
sentatives to meet in a central place and co- 
ordinate activities. I completely agree. But 
decentralization does not contradict repre- 
sentation — and representation does not 
contradict decentralization. There have 
been anarchists who opposed all represen- 
tation, but many have advocated it, when 
rooted in direct democracy. The first anar- 
chists called themselves ‘‘federalists.’’ So- 
cialist direct democracy transforms repre- 
sentation. The voters are no longer passive 
spectators. In a non-profit, cooperative 
economy, they participate in running their 
shop or office every day. Their workday is 
short enough to give them leisure time for 
participation elsewhere (the leisure provid- 
ed for the Athenian citizens by slavery is 
provided for socialist workers by produc- 
tive machinery). They regularly participate 
in their factory and communal assemblies. 
They take turns in the popular militia 
(and elect the officers), which has replaced 
the old police and army. They are no longer 
isolated atoms with nothing in common 
with those in their voting districts—they 
vote in meetings with people they know and 
share common interests. They do not vote 


for unknown strangers but for neighbors 
and fellow workers they know well. 
Thomas Jefferson has something like 
this in mind in his radical version of early 
capitalist democracy—a decentralized fed- 
eralism. Deeply impressed by the New Eng- 
land town councils, he advocated dividing 
all the 13 states’ counties into smaller 


“wards.” Each would run its own school, ~~ 
militia company, court and juries, local 


roads, and so on. He wrote, 
““The elementary republics of the wards, 


ographical terms, the en- the county republics, the State republics, — 


and the republic of the Union, would form 
a gradation of authorities. ... Where every 
man is a sharer in the direction of his ward- 
republic. ..and feels that he is a participa- 
tor in the government of affairs, not merely 
at an election one day in the year, but every 
day; when there shall not be a man in the 
State who will not be a member of some one 
of its councils, great or small, he will let the 
heart be torn out of his body sooner than his 
power be wrested from him by a Caesar or 
Bonaparte.” (John Dewey, ed., The Living 
Thoughts of Thomas Jefferson, NY: Faw- 
cett Publications, 1957; p. 54). 

Of course these fine words did not pre- 
vent Jefferson from either holding slaves 
himself or helping in the construction of a 
slave-holding republic! In any case, as the 
fires of the revolution cooled, capitalism 
did not spread direct democracy but rather 
undercut it even where it existed. 


The vision of libertarian 
socialism 


A radical, participatory direct democra- 
cy ina cooperative economy—this is the vi- 
sion of libertarian socialism, as I under- 
stand it. It is not a “state” since it is self-or- 
ganization of the working people. (When 
everyone governs, then no one is ““gov- 
erned”” and there is no “‘government.’’) It 
does not deny the need of a certain amount 
of representation, rooted in local direct de- 
mocracy. It does not seek to impose ancient 
social systems on modern society. But it 
agrees with the historian Finley that 
“*. ..new forms of popular participation, in 
the Athenian spirit though not in the Athe- 
nian substance. . .need to be invent- 
ed....” (Same, p. 36.) It merges the demo- 
cratic heritage with that of the revolution- 
ary struggle for workers’ control of indus- 
try and the replacement of the state by pop- 
ular councils. 

Whether it will be brought into existence, 
I do not know. But in a world dominated by 
murderous superstates, it is the only hope I 
have. O 
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Manifestantes marchan pan derender el derecho de aborto en 


San Francisco. 


- 


ay Está bien, puedes tener un. aborto —tenemos bastante delos desu color.”? 


15 de mayo-14 de junio de 1989./50|c 


3 E L 9 de abril, más de 500,000 personas marcharon en asia don para apoyar 
el derecho de mujeres de escoger un aborto. La Corte Suprema se espera de 


anunciar su decisión en el caso de Webster v. Derechos Reproductivos en junio. La 
administración de Bush está pidiendo al corte que cambie su opinión en la decisión 
de Roe v. Wade la cual prohibe al gobierno federal y los gobiernos que proscriban 
abortos. Terry de Nueva York dice que el contingente en que ella marchó, el de 
ACT/UP, fue el contingente absolutamente lo más pendenciero de todos. 

Protestas defendiendo clínicas de abortos del hostigamiento de Operación Res- 
cue (rescate) han tenido lugar en varias ciudades en meses recientes, incluyendo De- 
troit, Los Angeles y el Area de la Bahía de San Francisco. En Oakland, por ejemplo, 
el 11 de marzo, 200-300 personas tuvieron éxito en defender una clínica a pesar de 
solo un corto rato para movilizar. Un ataque sin aviso en Walnut Creek, un pueblo 
cercano, sin embargo, le encontró a los defensores pro elección sin preparación, y 
los vigilantes de Operación Rescue podían invadir una clínica, forzando al personal 
que proteja a las clientes en un cuarto posterior. 

Sabado el 29 de abril, cientos de personas defendieron dos dicas en Sacramen- 
to. La noche antes en Fremont, en una reunión de preparación de Operación Res- 
cue, olores ofensivos, aparentamente de liquido derramado en el piso, dispersaron 
la reunión, la cual convocó de nuevo en un otro cuarto. Le acusaron a tres mujeres 
del área de Oakland-San Francisco del ‘‘crimen’’; dos de ellas, miembros de la co- 
munidad anarquista de Oakland, pasaron el fin de semana en la cárcel antes de ser 
soltadas. Las dos, hermanas que se llaman Nissa y Sunshine, se apodaron los ‘‘Ge- 
melos del Diablo”” durante el tiempo que pasaron en la Facilidad de Corrección de 
Santa Rita como una referencia a la vileza de su alegado acto criminal. Más reciente, 
el 13 de mayo, acerca de 300 personas mantuvieron completamente abierta y funcio- 
nando una clínica en Redwood City, California, en contra de una acción de sola- 
mente mujeres por Operación Rescue en el Día de la Madre. 

Una persona con quien yo hablé, quien ha asistido a algunas reuniones de Qs 
ción Rescue en el norte de California, dijo que conexiones entre Operación Rescue y 
otros grupos ultraderechistas existen solomente un poco bajo la superficie. Dos mu- 
jeres de un grupo afiliado a Operación Rescue, dijo, aparecieron en el programa de 
televisión del líder del Klan, Tom Metzger. En Sacramento, un hombre de Opera- 
ción Rescue gritó a una mujer negra que estuvo entrando en una clínica de aborto, 
— WF. 


¡Fortalezcamos el Movimiento Anarquista! 


Por. WILLIAM FALK 


~~ 


Sl N MARZO, el Comité Central de 


la Liga Socialista Revolucionaria - 


reunió para discutir los proyectos y acti- 
vidades futuros de la organización. 

El comité votó a recomendar que se 
desbande la organización a un congreso 
nacional que tendrá lugar en una fecha 
ya no determinada este año. 

El CC también votó que continuemos 
de perseguir discusiones con varios acti- 
vistas en el medio libertario/antiautori- 
torio/anarquista hacia el iniciar de un 
periódico anarquista nacional, al cual 
miembros de la LSR pueden contribuir. 


Nuestra evolución 


En los tres años pasados, nuestra evo- 
lución política ha llevado la LSR a través 
de la línea que usualmente divide la tra- 
dición marxista de la tradición anarquis- 
ta. Cuando se fundó nuestra corriente 
política, en el 1973, lo hicimos con la cre- 
encia firme de que el leninismo verdade- 
ro — la clase del leninismo que crearía- 


mos — fue un credo político revolucio-’ 


nario y democrático. Queríamos con- 
struir una fuerza efectiva y significativa 
dentro de los movimientos por cambios 
sociales la cual se comprometería al mis- 
mo tiempo a revolución y el control 
obrero. Creiamos que fuera posible de 
realizar este proyecto dentro de la tradi- 
ción del trotskismo, modificada por el 
entendimiento de que la URSS y los 
otros países “*socialistas” son regímenes 
de tipo capitalista de estado, no “esta- 


dos obreros.” 


Nuestros esfuerzos de alinear nuestro 


compromiso al libertarianismo (por 
ejemplo, nuestra concepción de la cen- 
tralidad de la lucha por liberación ho- 
mosexual) con la tradicion leninista, 
conjuntamente con nuestra investiga- 
ción del ‘‘error’’ de Trotsky en la ““Cues- 
tión Rusa,” nos dirigieron al cesar de 
considerarnos como trotskistas en los 
principios de los años 80. Más reciente- 
mente, nos dirigieron a una reconsidera- 
ción del leninismo y, eventualmente, a 


También, la organización se ve hoy 
día tanto por nuestra historia extraordi- 
naria como por nuestros conceptos con- 
temporáneos. Al ser un miembro de la 
LSR parece querer decir, por ejemplo, 
no simplemente alguien que tiene una 
orientación al hacer más radical y orga- 
hizada la rebelión obrera, sino que al- 
guien que solía de ser trotskista, y des- 
pués, semileninista, y hoy dia. ..etc., 
etc. Pero no queremos convencer a que 
alguien repita nuestra historia específi- 
ca. 


que la organización no se considere co- © 


mo leninista. (Estos desarrollamientos 
resultaron en dos libros: El Trotskismo y 
el Dilema del Socialismo, 568 páginas, 
Greenwood Press, Westport, CT, y Un 
Examen del Leninismo, 112 páginas, 
Aspect Foundation, New York, NY). 
Hoy día, nuestra organización incluye 
anarquistas, antiautoritarios y socialis- 
tas libertarios, y ambos gente quesecon- 
sidera como marxista y gente que no se 
lo considera. 

Esta evolución política ha dejado una 
herencia desigual, y qué hacer en cuanto 
aesto fue uno delos asuntos de que tenía 
que discutir el CC cuando estaba consi- 
derando nuestro futuro. La estructura 
formal de la LSR, por ejemplo, ha con- 
tinuado de ser leninista a pesar del hecho 
de queesto no refleja más nuestros com- 
promisos y conceptos políticos: En con- 
traste preferíamos algo más suelto y me- 
nos “jerárquico.” De hecho, por algún 
tiempo, la estructura real de la organiza- 
ción ha sido muy diferente que nuestra 
concepción original, aunque las aparen- 
cias formales dieron la impresión de que 
muy poco ha cambiado. 


Naturaleza del periodo 


Además de los dos puntos que he 
mencionado, tres otros factores nos han 
dirigido a la necesidad de reconsiderar 
seriamente nuestro futuro. 

Uno de estos factores es el daño gene- 
ral infligido por el aislamiento de los ac- 
tivistas radicales de la vida central de la 
sociedad —negra, latina y blanca—du- 
rante mucho del período desde que se 
fundó la organización en el 1973, Pocas 
organizaciones de la izquierda han creci- 
do desde los medios de los años 70s y 
muchas se han desaparecidas. Cuando 
los miembros actuales de la LSR se estu- 
vieron moviendo a la izquierda del leni- 
nismo hasta el socialismo libertario y 
anarquismo, un número significativo de 
otros miembros utilizaron su acuerdo 
con nuestra crítica del bolchevismo co- 
mo una puente hacia puntas de vista so- 
cial-democráticas y liberales. Otros 
miembros simplemente se volvieron 
cansados y abrumados de la lucha diaria 


de la vida, en un período cuando poca 
gente se volvía bastante militante para 
considerar juntarse con una organiza- 


_ción tan como la nuestra. 


Además de esto ha sido el impacto de 
la crisis del SIDA en la organización. En 
un periodo en el pasado, casi 30% de la 
organización fueron hombres gay y 10% 
fueron lesbianas. Aunque en los dos 
años pasados la organización ACT/UP 
ha ayudado a expresar una rebeldía vi- 
brante (y miembros y ex-miembros de la 
LSR están activos en esto), el impacto 
general del SIDA ha sido una conserva- 
tización del movimiento militante gay y 
una crisis personal para muchas perso- 

(Continúa en la página 2) 


(Continúa de la página 1) 

nas. Revolución en EU es un proyecto a 
largo plazo. Encontrando a lo que pue- 
da ser los últimos pocos años de su vida, 
algunas personas deciden que no van a 
devotar sus esfuerzos a ello, una elección 
de la cual yo, porque no estoy en su posi- 
ción, no quiero juzgar. 

Tercero, al mirar a nuestro pasado, 
podemos ver una contradicción intrínse- 
ca en la manera de que empezamos al 
“construir el partido,” una contradic- 
ción que aludó a nuestro futuro. La ma- 
yoría de las organizaciones experimenta 
un periodo formativo breve y entonces 
se calma con un conjunto de doctrinas 
de las cuales cree que solucionen todas 
las cuestiones. Frecuentemente, estas 
doctrinas se reducen aun mas a un con- 
junto de lemas simples, parecido a las 
“tres ballenas”” de los bolcheviques, las 


cuales el recluta más nuevo puede enten- . 


der y utilizar. La LSR, por el otro lado, 
contínuamente sujetaba nuestras ideas a 
la examinación nueva, aceptando nin- 
gún texto como la autoridad. Le descon- 
certaba a más de uno recluta de la LSR 
ver las ideas que ha asido como solució- 
nes sencillas siendo cuestionadas por la 
misma gente que las ha planteado más 
temprano. El pasar 15 años cambiando 
contínuamente nuestras concepciones 
políticas no fue, quizás, el mejor méto- 
do para construir un partido leninista. 
Pero un compromiso a construir tal par- 
tido fue uno de los requisitos, hasta los 
pocos años recientes, de ser un miembro 
de la organización. Esta contradicción 
hice la vida mas interesante, pero tam- 
bién fue uno de los defectos de nuestro 
proyecto. 


Recomendación de 
desbandarnos 

Con todo esto comoel contexto, el CC 
reunió para consider el futuro dela LSR. 
Una alternativa habría sido la de mante- 


ner la organización, cambiando su nom- 
bre y su estructura, esperando eventual- 


«mente a reclutar a algunos nuevos 


miembros. Una alternative mejor se ha 
hecho posible por el aumento de la mag- 
nitud, confianza, coherencia y experien- 
cia del medio anarquista en EU durante 
los pocos años recientes. Hoy día, lama- 
yoría de nosotros cree que la esperanza 
de una fuerza libertaria revolucionaria 


a 
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en el futuro queda en este medio y en las 
nuevas formas de expresión y organiza- 
ción que producirá, no en una LSR un 
poco modificada. 

En julio de 1987, escribi en La Antor- 
cha que “‘el proceso representado en la 
conferencia Contruir el Movimiento (la 
asamblea anarquista en Minneapolis) es 
la mejor oportunidad para que la visión 
de un nuevo mundo que la LSR tiene 
pueda hacerse relevante a la gente en EU 
que está luchando contra la opresión de 
la sociedad. Yo creo que en todo nuestro 
trabajo de organización y en nuestra 
participación en las luchas, los apoyan- 
tes de la LSR deben tener como meta 
principal el construir y el reforzar deuna se están discutiendo, este proyecto sería 
ala antiautoritario que incluye gente de una oportunidad para los de nosotros en 
varios experiencias y estilos pero quetie- la LSR que estén interesados en enfocar 
nen un compromiso a la libertad.” nuestra actividad y continuar la lucha 

Durante los dos años pasados, mucho por los valores en que creemos. La idea 
de la actividad de nuestros apoyantesha sería que un grupo de anarquistas y anti- 
tenido lugar dentro el contexto de este. autoritarios de varios medios y con va- 
movimiento antiautoritario/anarquista rios historiales podrían crear una especie 
en EU. Este trabajo ha incluido, por de corriente política dentro la comuni- 
ejemplo, nuestra participación en todas’ dad libertaria/anarquista la cual se com- 
las etapas del organizar el Contingente _ prometerian, en una forma más amplia, 
Anarquista en el Bloqueo del Pentágono a muchas de las mismas ideas a las cuales 
en octubre pasado. Seguro que algo de se comprometen los miembros de la 
nuestra actividad ha ocurrido completa- LSR. 
mente fuera del contexto del movimien- 
to anarquista actual, por ejemplo, la de 
nuestros apoyantes en varias fábricas en Luch ando por nuestra 
Detroit. Pero un énfasis en el control] VISION 
obrero, siempre un aspecto central de 
nuestra actividad, lo coloca bien dentro 
de los reconocidos límites anarquistas. 

Discusiones entre anarquistas desde 


se hagan arreglos específicos. Gracias. 


Liga Socialista Revolucionaria. 


Hablando sinceramente, el mantener 
la LSR al enfrentar las dificultades ante- 
riormente mencionadas lo ha sentido 
enero del 1988 sobre el iniciar un periódi- como una carga algo pesada el liderazgo 
co anarquista apoyado por la coopera- central de la organización por algún 
ción de gente en varias ciudades hancre- tiempo. Sin embargo, sentíamos que el 
ado una oportunidad para quepodamos mantener una fuerza organizada de 
disbandar la LSR y al mismo tiempo nuestra visión fuera suficientemente im- 
quedarnos leales a nuestras ideales. En portante para aguantar los costos. El de- 
lo general, los activistas que estan parti-  sarrollamiento de algo muy parecido al 
cipando en estas discusiones tienen con punto de vista histórica de la LSR entre 
nosotros un grado significativo de con- _ la nuevacapa de activistas militantes nos 
cordancia política: un po ane de deesta obligación. De hecho, 
una sociedad sin clases y sin estado; una ha planteado la liquidación de nuestra 
oposición al capitalismo tradicional y estructura política algo necesario. 
también a las sociedades autoritarias de La membresía de la LSR actualmente 
Europa Oriental, Rusia, China, Cuba, está discutiendo la recomendación del 
Vietnam, Nicaragua, etc.; una oposi- CC. Yo creo que se va a aceptar y que se 
ción al racismo y al sexismo/patriarcado disbandará la organización en algun 
y un compromiso a la liberación lesbia- momento en el otoño venidero. La leal- 
na y gay; una oposición a ambos elim- tad fundamental de los miembros de la 
perialismo de EU y el de Rusia y uncom- LSR noes a un nombre o auna estructu- 
promiso a la autodeterminación nacio- ra específica, sino a un conjunto deidea- 
nal; un compromiso al construir un mo- les y valores. Entretanto, continuare- 
vimiento dedicado a luchar por estosob- mos de sacar La Antorcha con el mismo 
jetivos. proposito de que la ha animado por al- 

Aunque los detalles de tal periódico gún tiempo: para fortalecer y hacer más 
(incluyendo sitio, estructura organiza- capaz el movimiento anarquista/antiau- 
cional, puntos políticos de unidad, etc.)  toritario en EU. Esperamos la funda- 


Un Examen del Leninismo 
continuará el próximo mes 
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- ción del nuevo periódico para el fin de 


1989. 
Hoy no es el momento en que anar- 


‘quistas y antiautoritarios seamos com- 


placientes de la condición de nuestro 
movimiento. La historia nos ofrece una 
lección aquí. Lo que empezó en los años 
60 como un movimiento libertario rápi- 
damente cambió. Para el fin de los años 
60, la gente—negra, latina y blanca— 
que estuvo mas comprometida a aplas- 
tar este sistema, los que estuvieron listos 
de dedicar su vida al cambiar el mundo, 
se juntaron a (o los fundaron) partidos 
marxistas/leninistas del tipo maoista, 
estalinista or trotskista. Se desacharon 
fácilmente los impulsos libertarios que 
tenían, como un niño que no juega más 
sus juguetes. En gran parte, esto fue el 
con resultado de la idealización de los re- 
gímenes “socialistas”? de Cuba y Viet- 
nam del Norte, los que le atacaba más 
directamente el imperialismo de EU. Pe- 
ro hasta cierto punto, la desaparición del 
libertarianismo en “el movimiento” fue 
el resultado del hecho de que casi no ha- 
bia ninguna alternativa libertaria—re- 
volucionarios que continuaron de ser 
leales a una lucha por la libertad sin apo- 
logías. 


ES A a Es hrap 
Pero no es necesario que la istoria 
deba repetirse. Los antiautoritarios de 


-hoy no tienen que quedarnos un espec- 


taculo tonto al lado de los eventos cen- ~ 
trales como fueron en el fin de los años 
60 y en los años 70. = 

No es inevitable que gente buena, que 
ama la libertad, se convenzan a juntarse 
con organizaciones comprometidas are- 
emplazar alguna clase de la tiranía con 
una otra. Al crear en los años venideros 
una significativa alternativa antiestado y 
antiautoritaria, podemos demostrar que 
el deseo para la libertad real no es una ni- 
feria que se desecha cuando uno se vuel- 
ve adulto, sino es la corazón del espíritu . 
humano. 


